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TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has lately joined the nation- 
alists, meets a Public Speaker, who has just 
delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘ Nationalism 
vs. Individuality.” 


P. S.— How are you, Smith? By the way, 
did you see the account of my lecture in the 
papers this morning? 

Smiru. — Yes; I read it. 

Davis. — What did you think of it? 


course, I don’t suppose you liked it. 


OF 


Smirn. — To tell the truth, [was very much 
surprised by it. 

P. S.— Why surprised? You didn’t sup- 
pose I was a nationalist, did you? 
What sur- 
prised me was that you should pick out the 


Smiru.—No; it wasn’t that. 


point of the nationalist system to attack 
which you did. I was surprised in very 
much the same way a general might be to see 
an adversary select the strongest point of 
his position to assault. 

P. S.—It seems to me the weakest, and 
at least you will admit that I’m not alone in 
that opinion. It is the criticism most com- 
monly passed upon nationalism that it would 
tend to destroy individuality. 

The fact is not 


National- 


Smiti. — Yes, I know it. 
difficult to account for, however. 
ism has come so suddenly to the front that it 
caught the political economists unprepared. 
All the ammunition they had available con- 
sisted of the forty-year-old arguments against 
Fourierism and Cabetism, which were none 
too applicable even to those systems, and 
utterly fail to hit nationalism at all. After 
a while no doubt they will discover that they 
somehow haye not got the range, and then it 
is possible they may think it worth their 
while to manufacture some relevant argu- 
ments. 

P. S.—Then it is your opinion that na- 
tionalism is not opposed to individuality ? 

SmirH. — It is not a matter of opinion, but 
of examination. 

P. S.— Which means, I suppose, that I 
have not examined the subject. Well, per- 
haps I have not. Perhaps I am attacking the 
strongest point of nationalism. If so, it 


ought to be easy to defend it. What have 


you got to say against this notion, which, 
right or wrong, so many people seem to 
share, that nationalism is opposed to individ- 
uality ? 

Smitit. — Why, simply that the whole sys- 
tem of nationalism is necessarily, by its 
essential principle, committed to encourag- 
ing the utmost possible development of the 
individuality of every person in the nation, 
as the only means of getting the most and 
best service out of him. Does a wise farmer 
hitch thoroughbreds to the plough or put the 
plough-horse into thesulky? That is the way 
the present industrial system misuses men 
and wastes their forces, ‘because in it there 
is no idea of a commonwealth or any general 
economy of forces for the behoof of all; but 
nationalism being expressly a plan for econo- 
mizing the forces of all the people for the 
greatest possible result, in which all are to 
share, is pledged by its very principle to see 
that every one’s special faculties and apti- 
tudes are cultivated, and when ascertained are 
given the utmost scope. Don’t you see how 
evident it is that the development of individ- 
uality, instead of being hindered by national- 
ism, is bound to be encouraged by it as an 
essential condition of the economical success 
of the system? 

P. §.— That view is not without some 
plausibility. 

SmirH. — Plausibility! Why, man, there 
is n’t any other view that anybody but a blind 
man can take. In the first place, to the end 
of enabling people to find out what is in 
them, what their individuality really is, 
everybody, instead of a small minority of the 
people as now, will receive the best possible 
education. It will next be the care of the 
nation to see that every man and woman has 
that career opened to him or her, out of the 
whole range of arts, trades and professions, 
which they choose and show themselves best 
fitted for. It will not be then, as now, a 
matter of luck, chance or influential friends 
and wealthy backing, to obtain entrance into 


the line of life-work one longs for, but it will 
be the policy of the nation, in the people’s 
common interest, to see that merit alone com- 
mands precedence, and that the tools go always 
to the hands that best can use them. Where 
did you pick up your notions about nation- 


alism, anyhow? Certainly, you can never 
have read any of our literature. 

P. §.—Idon’t know what you call your 
literature. I have read a number of accounts 
of nationalism by our leading political econo- 
mists. They ought to know what it is. 

SmitH.— They ought to know, certainly, 
and it is just possible that they do know, but 
no one would suspect it from the writings of 
many of them. The complaint against na- 
tionalism for its alleged tendency to discour- 
age individuality is indeed one of the most 
striking illustrations of forgetting the beam 
in one’s own eye in zeal to point out a mote 
in another’s, that are on record. Not only 
does the present system deprive all but a 
privileged few, in the first place, of education 
enough to find out what they can do, and 
then interpose all possible obstacles to their 
getting a chance to do that, but worse still, 
its whole tendency is, by means of the eco- 
nomical pressure brought to bear upon every- 
body, to turn men and women into cowards 
and hypocrites, and make them lead false and 
double lives. At present, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the rector in his pulpit to 
the street sweeper, we all depend for our 
maintenance upon the patronage of individ- 
uals or groups, and for our own sakes and 
the sake of our families we are constrained 
to be careful, in our walk and conversation, 
not to offend those on whom we depend for 
a living. There are certain politics it is 
well for us to profess, a certain church it is 
prudent to attend, and certain prejudices it 
is wise not to offend. So we are all enslaved 
together under a sordid mutual bondage one 
to another, from the least to the greatest, 
and only brave men dare show any indi- 
viduality. Under nationalism, nobody, man 
or woman, will depend for support upon 
any other or group of others, but his 
account for duty and maintenance will be 
directly with the nation. It will be a feeble 
soul indeed which will not develop individ 
uality then. 

P. S.— You have the advantage of me on 
that argument. I suppose you know it was 
by professing the wrong politics that I lost 
my place in ——’s last year. 

SmirH.—I did not know that, but it is 
pretty safe to assume that the argument is 
one which will touch a sore spot in the 
history of nine out of any ten men you may 
meet. I should think, I must say, that your 
experience would make you think favorably 
of nationalism, instead of setting you to 
lecturing against it. 

P. S.—Well, I’m going to revise that 
lecture on one or two points before I deliver 
it again. 
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PLUNDERING THE PUBLIC. 


AMONG THE BUSINESS TRUSTS. 


The Sugar Trust and the New York Senate — 
Salt in two Hemispheres— The Cracker 
Trust, etc. 


The officers of the sugar trust take good 
care to keep out of the way of Sergeant-at- 
arms Gibbons, who wants to subpoena them as 
witnesses before the New York Senate inves- 
tigating committee. Asaspecimen of the 
evidence taken, it may be said that John 
Moller, formerly vice-president of the Moller 
& Sierck Refining company, whose $210,000 
par value of stock was exchanged for $750,- 
000 worth of trust certificates and $390,000 in 
cash when the concern was merged in the 


trust, testified that he sold his certificates 
six months after receiving them, and after- 
wards speculated in them. After the pur- 
chase of the refinery by the trust, Mr. 
Searles stopped work in it, and part of the 
plant has been sold. 


The witness thought the trust bought out 
the Moller & Sierck company to prevent com- 
petition, but he consented to the sale because 
he thought more money was to be made by 
amalgamation with the trust than by operat- 
ing singly. He was afraid, too, that the trust 
would carry the war into Africa if the sale 
was not made. The witness had received 2} 
per cent quarterly dividend on his trust stock. 


No wonder the officers of the trust want to 
lie low. J. Yalden, an expert accountant, 
gave the constituent corporations of the 
trust and profits paid between April 18, 1888, 
and June 1890, as follows : — 


Havemeyer & Elder Sugar Refineries Co..... - $3,827,436 
Brooklyn Sugar Refinery Company......+...- 756,422 
Planters’ Company... -» 310,468 
St. Louis Company. 100,000 
Boston Company... 697,500 
Bay State Company 27,000 
American Company 250,000 
Matthiessen & Weichers Company.. » 4,500,092 
Dick & Meyer Company.....-cccscevsoccecess 1,106,447 
Standard Company.cr scare a\elo a cieiclesieisipaiaies meets 400,000 


These sums, Mr. Yalden said, made a total 
of more than $11,000,000 in profits in two 
years and two months. Judge Cullen of 
Brooklyn has granted an order requiring the 


companies of New York state, now in the 
trust, to show cause on May 1 why they 
should not be dissolved. This is done upon 
the motion of the companies interested. 


The great salt trust in England is in a fair 
way to dectare a 20 per cent dividend next 
year. An immense expansion in the colonial 
trade is expected, anda friendly arrangement 
has been made with the North American salt 
union by which the British trust will pay a 
certain percentage on all salt above 150,000 


tons exported to ports between Maine and 
North Carolina. There is reason to believe 
the trust will soon buy up the few remaining 
private salt firms, so that the outlook is 
cheerful indeed except to the users of salt. 


Chauncey M. Depew, at the cracker trust 
opening in New York: As the representative 
of a monopoly, I am glad to welcome one to 
this city which, by concentrating its re- 
sources, can produce an article of food 
cheaper than before. 

In order to combat the Brewers’ pool formed 
in 1886, anumber of smaller firms have or- 
ganized, with a capital of nearly $9,000,000. 

The cartridge trust, having killed off Amer- 
ican competition, has begun on the foreign 
field. It promises to ‘‘ regulate” prices both 


here and in Europe. It has put up prices 
here, and with ill-gotten funds is now run- 
ning them down in Europe in order to kill 


competition; after which, if the Legislatures 
of the world continue their stupid regulations, 
the trust will run up the rates there. 


The Southern plaid combination, composed 
of 33 mills, is doing its best to draw in the 
other mills of the country. 


BOSTON EXPRESSMEN SHOW FIGHT. 


The Boston expressmen have hit upon 
another plan to protect themselves against 
the Adams-American combination. It is to 
get all the local express companies to locate 
in a general co-operative office, and thus be 
independent of the big companies. An effort 
is being made in this direction. 

Many of the proprietors of the local ex- 
press lines in New England are veterans of 
stage-coach days, who, when steam took 
away their passengers, began to collect and 
deliver freight parcels, from house to house, 
acting as feeders for the great express lines 
and receiving pro rata for packages brought 
to Boston from the West. Their formidable 
competitor was the American Express com- 
pany, and fighting it they turned over all 
their through business to the Adams com- 
pany. January 6 they received a notice that 
pro rata payments for through business 
would no longer be made, and that while 
packages specially consigned would be de- 
livered to them, general business would go 
per agreement to the American Express 
company. [he arrangement was made at 
the instance of the American company, to 
facilitate through shipments, ‘‘ entirely in the 
interest of their patrons.” Their chances in 
a fight with the Adams-American combina- 
tion are not brilliant. 


SMALL CALICO CONCERNS DOOMED. 


Late news from England confirms the for- 
mation of a syndicate in the calico-printing 
trade, with a capital of $25,000,000. The 
combination is intended to put a stop to the 
‘* mad competition of smaller manufacturers.” 
The promoters reckon that 500 machines, rep- 
resenting about half the productive capacity 
of the country, will pass under their control, 
and the accountants are now busily engaged 
in investigating the books of the various 
firms that have consented to amalgamate. 


FISH BAIT AND FREE COMPETITION. 


Rev. William H. Rider, who préaches to the 
wealthiest congr gation at Gloucester, caused 
a sensation last Sunday in his sermon by the 
way he handled the fisheries question. The 
local fishermen are in distress caused by a 
scarcity of bait from artificial causes incident 
to the competitive system. This scarcity 
was caused, he said, by men who wanted pro- 
tection, who had religious mottoes hung in 
their counting-rooms, and who are posing as 
the friends of the fishermen. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS PROPOSED. 


The House committee on post-offices and 
post-roads has reported favorably upon the 
Evans bill to establish postal savings banks 


and to encourage small savings among the 
people. Itis too late in the session to pass 
such a measure, and so the politicians do not 
oppose a favorable report. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS. 


Many Reasons for Government Intervention. 


The struggle for control of the ‘‘ Monon” 
(the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago rail- 
road) has ended in a motion for a receivership 
and an injunction restraining President Brey- 
fogle from pursuing his present policy. It is 
considered by some as a preliminary step in 
the purchase of the road by the Lake Erie 
& Western railroad. 


The Illinois Central has its eye upon the 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas road, which 
parallels its own line between Memphis and 
New Orleans. 


The Ohio Valley railroad, running from 
Evansville, Ind., to Princeton, Ky., has been 
bought by the Southern Pacific people. 


The purchasing departments of the Union 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific railroads are to 
be consolidated, and will be under the man- 
agement of Abraham Gould, brother of Jay 
Gould. 


The National transportation association 
in session at Cincinnati asks Congress to 
compel all carriers to furnish shippers a 


uniform bill of lading, in which the common- 
law liability only shall be expressed. 


The gross earnings of 155 roads for the 
month of January are reported at $36,773,531 
against $34,613,203 for the corresponding 
month in 1890, an increase of $2,160,328, or 
64 per cent. The mileage in 1891 was 90,099, 
against 87,292 miles in 1890, an increase of 
34 per cent. The gross earnings per mile in 
1891 were $408, against $396 in 1890 and $369 
in 1889. Out of the 155 roads reporting in 
January only 35 show decreases aggregating 
$716,931, of which $430,206, or 60 per cent, 
was on six roads. 


President Harrison in his message last 
December recommended to Congress a law 
looking to uniformity in the use of couplers 
and brakes upon freight trains. Congress 
pays no attention to the subject, and the New 
York Tribune feels sad over this neglect. 


The bond holders of the Covington & 
Macon railroad have decided to accept the 
proposition of the Richmond & West Point 
Terminal for a consolidation. The latter is 
now with one exception the greatest in the 
point of mileage in the country, as it aggre- 
gates 8,053 miles, or only about 900 miles 
less than that of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, besides which it claims about 500 
miles of water lines, making a total of 
8,550 miles of rail and water lines. 


WOULD STOP BOTH COMPETITION AND 
LEGISLATION. 


President Blackstone of the Chicago & 
Alton railroad in his annual report deplores 
the multiplication of competing roads and 
the practice of secret rate cutting. Deplor- 
ing the tendency of state legislation, he says: 
In a group of nine Western states west of 
Indiana, in which about one third of the 
whole number of miles of railroads in the 
United States is located, we find, according to 
the official reports of the several railroad 
commissions of thesé states for 1889, that 
more than four fifths of all the railroads in 
this group of states failed to earn any divi- 
dends for the shareholders in that year, and 
that the capital stock, representing such non- 
dividend earning roads amounts to more than 
$1,000,000,000. 
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LABOR HAS A HEARING. 


THE RAILWAY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Fuller Accounts of the Struggle in Parliament 
Precipitated by the Scotch Strikes. 


Full newspaper reports of the remarkable 
parliamentary debate on the Channing mo- 
tion, spoken of in a letter from London, 
elsewhere printed, and which has been com- 
mented upon by he New Nation from the 
cable accounts, make very interesting read- 
ing for nationalists. Mr. Wilson, who 
seconded Mr. Channing’s motion, said that 
he understood that there were 248 members 
of the House who were interested in rail- 
ways, and he would submit to them, from the 
capitalists’ point of view, that it was a bad 
policy to attempt to work men beyond their 
strength. He considered that the strikers in 
Scotland were in the right; they were per- 
fectly justified in refusing to submit to the 
cruelly long hours which the company im- 
posed upon them. 

Mr. Howworth thought that the less the 
board of trade interfered between employers 
and employed, as proposed in the resolution, 
the better. There was great danger in 
attempting by such means to fix the price of 
a commodity, and labor was only a form of 
commodity. If public opinion was allowed 
full play, it could not be without effect. 

Mr. Buchanan said ‘public opinion had 
already been brought to bear in the strongest 
way possible upon the situation in Scotland, 
but with very little effect. The grievance of 
the men was an old-standing one He con- 
tended that the demands of the men had been 
moderate, and that in placing themselves 
unreservedly in the hands of Lord Aberdeen 
—an eminently suitable person to be chosen 
for the task of mediation— the men had 
done everything they could to settle the 
dispute. 

Mr. Murdoch said the railway companies 
could not admit that they imposed excessive 
hours of labor on their servants, and it 
would be found on inquiry that when drivers, 
firemen, and others worked more than 12 
hours a day, the cause was fog, interruption 
of traffic, or other matters which were be- 
yond control. The hours booked and fur- 
nished te the board of trade included 
allowances of time, and did not represent 
the actual hours that the men were at work. 
He hoped the resolution would be withdrawn. 
When a strike took place he thought it was 
wiser for the men and the directors to come 
to an arrangement amongst themselves than 
that the interference of outsiders should be 
brought into play. There was a cordial 
feeling between them, and if that was not 
interfered with by outsiders the public 
would be infinitely better served. 

Mr. Crawford said that men in his constit- 
uency had worked for 15 hours within a 
month. Mr. Plunket, a director of the Lon_ 
don and North Western railway, complained 
of the wholesale and sweeping character of 
the resolution. It was not a resolution 
directed to what some members might con- 
sider the misguided action of the North 
British railway, but at the whole railway 
system of the United Kingdom, and so far 
as it was a general accusation, intended to 
stir up discord between the railway com- 
panies and their servants, he ventured to 
say it was, as regarded the great railways of 
the country, utterly without foundation. 


Practically the onfy class of railway servants 
who were subject to irregular hours of 
work were engine drivers, firemen and 
guards, and it should be remembered that 
they were not working all the time with the 
trains, but had considerable hours of rest, 
the men being in attendance some time before 
the starting of the train and after arriving 
at the destination. If the resolution was 
carried it would make a most calumnious 
statement against companies, and would call 
upon the House to reverse the policy long 
adopted by Parliament of not interfering 
longer than was necessary between employ- 
ers and servants, but to leave the responsi- 
bility where it ought to lie. 

The discussion then became general, 
during which Munro Ferguson said that 
the whole of the trade of the railway sys- 
tems in Scotland affected by the strike had 


been paralyzed simply because terms could 
not be arranged on which the directors and 
strikers should meet. He did not think the 
wording of the resolution was too strong as 
to the powers which it recommended should 
be obtained by the board of trade. ‘The 
companies were playing the game of the 
socialists, and if the strike should fail, there 
would be a more serious demand for legis- 
lative action than was contained in the 
resolution. 


Mr. Hughes, who though a tory like the 
mover of the resolution, did not fancy the 
course of the government in opposing federal 


interference in this matter, and he said that 
he had no difficulty on public grounds in 
supporting the motion. At the same time, 
if the government would say it was a large 
question, and wanted further inquiry as to 
how regulations ought to be framed, and 
whether these ought to apply to steamboats, 
omnibuses, and other means of locomotion, 
he should not say they were wasting time. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, president of the 
board of trade, felt unalloyed pleasure at the 
almost child-like confidence in the board of 
trade that had been expressed in and out of 


the-House. But that confidence had been 
carried to an unreasonable point. He had 
received memorials praying for the interven- 
tion of the board in the Scotch railway strike. 
The department, however, had absolutely no 
authority to interfere ina dispute between 
employers and employed. He had no inten- 
tion of dwelling on the strike in Scotland. 
No one knew more about legislative attempts 
with regard to the establishment of boards of 
conciliation than the right honorable gentle- 
man the member for Sheffield. He was the 
author of an act for the establishment of 
boards of conciliation. It was admirably 
conceived, but it had fallen still-born. If 
the board of trade were asked to appoint 
boards of conciliation, he would like to in- 
quire —first, how they were to ask that dis- 
putes should be referred to them ; and second- 
ly, how were they to ask the two parties to 
the dispute to carry out the award. He be- 
lieved the establishment of boards of con- 
ciliation through the board of trade was 
nothing more or less than achimera. The 
real question before the House was that of 
pay, but that was not involved in the motion. 
Was overtime to be absolutely forbidden? 
He was bound to admit that according to the 
inspectors of the board of trade the safety 
of the employees and of the travelling public 
was at stake by excessive overtime. If the 
board of trade fixed the hours, and an acci- 
dent happened, a company would say that it 
had complied with the regulation and had no 
responsibility. Would the House be content 
that a government department should under- 
take the responsibility of the practical work- 
ing of the railways, without owning and 
managing them as well? The idea in the 
honorable member’s mind was a dangerous 
one, —it seemed to lead up to the purchase 
and working of the railways by the state, — 


and he could conceive of nothing worse in 
the interests of the public, and nothing more 
dangerous in regard to political corruption in 
this country. If the motion were adopted it 
would be an affirmation of a vague principle 
without the faintest explanation as to the 
mode in which it was to be carried into effect. 
On this matter he meant business. He wanted 
to do something practical. Let the House if 
it liked — he cordially agreed with the view — 
affirm its objection to excessive overtime as 
dangerous to the safety of the travelling pub- 
lic and to the men themselves; let i, appoint 
a carefully chosen committee — not to delay 
this matter, but to inquire whether legislation 
on this subject was possible, and, if so, what 
the legislation should be. 


This proposal of Sir Michael produced a 
profound sensation, as it was evident that the 
commission was the only way to bring about 
the defeat of the Channing motion. Sir 
William Harcourt, who is Mr. Gladstone’s 
right-hand man in a parliamentary fight, fol- 
lowed with a spirited speech in which he 
said that the trades unions were the recog- 


nized representatives of the interests and the 
wishes of the men. What would they think 
if, when two nations who had been at war, 
wanted to make peace, one of the countries 
started by saying they would not treat with the 
government of the other country. What was 
the objection to dealing with this question by 
some public authority? The railway com- 
panies were not traders upon the ordinary 
footing. They enjoyed a monopoly created 
by Parliament and responsible to Parliament, 
and in many respects governed by the Exec- 
utive. Then the men who were employed 
had not an open market to go to as in other 
trades. They could only go to the monopo- 
lists —they were confined to a narrow and 
restricted market of companies. What was 
required was that a company which could be 
shown to have a general system of overtime, 
should be brought before the board of trade 
or some other public authority, and compelled 
to amend their system. 


Even with the concession of a special com- 
mission promised by Sir Michael, the major- 
ity against the resolution was only 17, ina 


House which has a government majority of 
about 80. This shows how the sentiment in 
favor of government supervision of and in- 
terference with railroads has grown. 


The Alliance Tribune: The Farmers’ Al- 
liance now numbers 2,000,000 members; the 
colored Farmers’ Alliance 1,000,000 mem- 
bers; the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion 500,000 members; the National Farm- 
ers’ league 40,0000 in New York state alone; 
the Grange 90,000, making a total of 3,513,000 
members. 


COMPETING IN FILTH AND DISEASE. 


New York ready-made clothing contractors 
who have control of ‘‘sweating dens” took 
away from Boston the cream of that business 
some three years ago. John Crowley, secre- 
tary of the clothing operatives’ national union, 


has been investigating the condition of these 
dens and finds a revolting state of affairs. A 
medical expert employed by Mr. Crowley has 
submitted an affidavit which closes with these 
words: Affiant finally declares that, in his 
opinion, the dust, filth and dirt accumulated 
in the sweating dens he has visited and exam- 
ined contain the germs of the prevailing in- 
fectious diseases, such as diphtheria, scar- 
latina, measles, erysipelas and small-pox, 
and that the clothing manufactured in these 
shops is impregnated with such germs, and, 
consequently, may transmit and spread the 
aforesaid diseases to persons who handle and 
wear it. 
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NATIONALISTIG DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Sccial and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Kansas. 


The common carriers’ bill before the Legis- 
lature not only provides for a two-cent pas- 
senger rate and the election of the railroad 
board by the people, but also places the ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone lines and all 
other persons, companies or corporations 
doing business as common carriers, under the 
supervision of the board. It is given the 
power to examine any of the books and papers 
of these companies and to examine under 
oath any of their officers. The bill sits down 
hard on free passes. 


The banking house of John D. Knox & Co. 
of Topeka, the oldest in the state, has closed 
its doors. Its assets are principally land 
equities, unpaid coupons and tax-sale cer- 
titicates on foreclosed farms. 


The Legislature has appropriated $60,000 
to furnish seed grain to destitute farmers of 
western Kansas. A bill has also passed the 
Senate prohibiting alien land ownership, and 
the House has amended it so as to make it 
apply to ownership of coal or other mining 
property. The House has passed the uniform 
school text-book bill. 


United States Senator-elect Peffer favors 
the organization of a bureau to attend to all 
routine Congressional correspondence. He 
says: ‘‘ The great expense to which our mem- 
bers are subjected grows out of the necessity 
forso much department work, looking up docu- 
ments for constituents and hundreds of little 
offices that must be attended to. I shall 
propuse that the members of Congress name 
a chief clerk, to have as many subordinates 
as may be necessary to transact the business 
of the bureau.” He proposes that each mem- 
ber pay his pro rata share of the expense 
The act of Congressman Pear declining a 
renomination because of his inability to live 
on his salary has called the attention of the 
Farmers’ Alliance to this matter, and a flood 
of resolutions from it has been the result. 


It should also be remembered that Mr. 
Peffer is sound on railroad matters. He says: 
‘« There is as much reason to-day for govern- 
ment control of railroads as there is that 
Uncle Sam should operate the post-office, and 
so also with a number of enterprises that 
pertain to the general welfare of the people.” 


The Shawnee County Alliance has adopted 
a resolution demanding that insurance com- 
panies shall pay the full amount of risk in 
cases of total loss. 


Massachusetts. 


Salem has instructed the city solicitor to 
appear before the legislative committee in 
favor of the petition of the city of Boston 
for a general law enabling cities and towns 
to obtain from corporations occupying 
streets some return for the privileges 
granted. 


At arecent hearing before the legislative 
committee on cities in reference to the right 
of municipalities to exact compensation from 
private corporations for the use of streets, 
Congressman-elect George Fred Williams, 
Representative Wilson, Councilman Board- 
man Hall and the city solicitors of Boston, 
Somerville Worcester, Lynn, Malden and 
Gloucester, all spoke in favor of the proposi- 
tion. 


A despatch from Gloucester says: ‘‘ The 
competition between the consolidated Atlan- 


tic Company and Stockbridge & Co. on one 
side, and the New England Company on the 
other, forced up the price of a cargo of 
50,000 pounds of fresh halibut, in D. C. & H. 
Babson’s schooner Gladstone, $1.350 over the 
first amount bid for the cargo, at which price 
the cargo went to the New England Com- 
pany.” Over this news the Boston Adver- 
tiser put the headline,—‘‘ Advantages of 
Competition.” Owing to the neglect to send 
out halibut smacks the supply ran low, and 
the general consumer enjoys the ‘ adyan- 
tages ” of paying for the competition. 


The cutters of Boston are organizing local 
assemblies of the United Garment Workers 
of North America, which is affiliating with 
the Knights of Labor. 


A Beverly town committee has reported in 
favor of reducing water rates to manufac- 
turing concerns from 20 to 10 cents per 1,000 
gallons up to 5,000, and to 74 from that 
amount to 10,000 gallons; and also recom- 
mending that no charge be made on a dwell- 
ing worth less than $2,000. 


Newton asks the Legislature for authority to 
lay and maintain street railway tracks and to 
lease the same. The town also asks for au- 
thority to assess any street railway using 
tracks, by license fee for each car or a cer- 
tain per cent of the gross earnings. 


Cambridge and Salem want a law by which 
municipalities can control the placing of 
wires in the public streets. 


The citizens of Avon are pleased with 
their municipal water-works, the report of 
the water commissioner showing a balance 
of $712 above all expenses. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis made a contract with the La- 
clede gas-light company, some time since, to 
supply the city with gas. This company has 
just paid $3,000,000 for the local electric- 
light companies’ stock, and the city feels 
that it is getting into the hands of a mo- 
nopoly. 

The Legislature has passed a bill requiring 
all corporations, except railroads, to pay their 
employees weekly and in lawful money, thus 
doing away with’ the time-check and com- 
pany-store system that has so long been a 
grievous burden to workers. 


The failure of the Union Investment 
company of Kansas City was due to difficulty 
in calling Western loans and negotiating of 
paper in the East. 


The Trust and Loan companies of Kansas 
City are acquiring vast tracts of land in 
western Kansas by both purchase and fore- 
closure, and fully one fourth of the western 
tier of counties is already in their hands. 
The plan is to turn out the farmers and to 
try cattle raising. 


A series of public meetings is being held in 
Kansas City to consider the evils of munici- 
pal government in this country. 


Maryland. 


Rey. E. A. Lawrence of the First Congre- 
gational church Baltimore preached a sermon 
Sunday night, on Christian socialism, in 
which he said: Christianity, in reference 
to socialism, is a coming and growing king- 
dom, of which Christ is the head, and God’s 
righteousness of love the substance and 
code. ¥atherhood and brotherhood are its 
main principles. It is individualistic, be- 
cause it begins its work with the individual, 
and insists on the absolute, infinite value of 
each human being. It is socialistic, because 
it forms men into a community, into a body 
or organism, where the whole is to exist for 
the sake of each of its members, and each of 
the members is to exist for the sake of every 
other and of the whole. Thisis the kingdom 


of God. Thus Christianity is individualistic 
socialism, contradictory as those terms ap- 
pear. Christian socialism is the application 
of these principles of the kingdom of God to 
the purely economic movement known as 
socialism. It adds the impulse of the heart 
to the impulse of the stomach, an enthusiasm 
for humanity to self-interest, the love of God 
to the law of social evolution, which is His 
will. 
Iowa. 


Rival street railway companies are con- 
tending for the possession of important 
streets in Sioux City, which culminated ina 
bloody fight between the workmen of the 
respective companies, last week. Inthe end 
the municipality will step in and take posses- 
sion of its own streets. Corporations will 
live on the public so long as the public is 
patient and long-suffering. 


A minister in Atlantic, in referring to John 
D. Rockefeller and his charities, said: Such 
aman is a blessing, even if he makes his 
money by adding a half-cent to every gallon 
of kerosene consumed. If he gives freely to 
the Lord’s cause, he is merely the Lord’s 
agent for the collection of money to be used 
for gospel purposes. 


Ohio, 


A bill making eight hours a day’s work, 
farm hands excepted, has passed the House. 
The employees of the Buckeye Mower and 
Reaper works at Akron have had their pay 
and hours changed in a way that amounts to 
a cut of from 30 to 50 per cent. 


New Jersey. 


The new tax bill prepared by the state tax 
commission has aroused the active opposi- 
tion. The counsel of the Mutual Benefit 
Insurance company says that it would in- 
crease the taxes of that company from $90- 
000 to $800,000. The friends of the measure 
claim that it would correct abuses that mark 
the administration of existing tax laws. 


Rhode Island. 


The American Wringer company has ap- 
plied for a charter to the Legislature; capi- 
tal, $2,500,000. Most of the stock of this 
trust will be owned in Rhode Island. 


Michigan. 


Detroit Free Press: In this city every 
right that the people have to the use of their 
streets has been given away, one after an- 
other, by the irresponsible councils elected 
by the citizens, until now we have the hu- 
miliating truth fairly before us that the 
city must make terms with its own creatures, 
and the people beg from those whose great- 
ness they have made. Itis a common saying 
that the City Railway company owns Detroit. 
This may not be strictly true, but it is as 
certain as the setting of the sun to-morrow 
night that the City Railway company has 
enough influence in Detroit to make it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to accomplish any sub- 
stantial betterment of the condition of street 
transportation in tbis city. 


The Schlesinger syndicate purchased the 
Chapin mine two years ago for $2,000,000, 
and the first year the profits were $1,000,000. 
They have sold a part /interest, but retain 
enough to net them a return of $600,000 an- 
nually. Michigan tax-payers would like to 
know how it was in old times that mines 
belonged to the state. It was a good law. 


Nebraska. 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
passed bills making two cents per mile the 
maximum passenger rate on railroads; re- 
quiring railroad companies to give stations 
the same name as the counties through which 
they pass; requiring all corporations to give 
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notice of their condition and indebtedness 
annually, and making railway companies and 
corporations liable for personal injuries to 
employees, and also bills authorizing the state 
to issue $100,000 in bonds for the relief of 
the western sufferers, and for the adoption 
of the Australian ballot system. 


Oregon. 


A bill to provide for the Australian ballot 
system has passed the lower branch of the 
Legislature. 


Tllinois. 


The Legislature seems bent upon a radical 
amendment to the compulsory school law, pro- 
viding that all children between the ages of 
7 and 14 shall attend a public or private 
school at least 16 weeks annually. 


The railroad magnates are preparing their 
arguments against the bill making two cents 
per mile the established rate. 


An effort is to be made to so change the 
constitution that amendments to four articles 
of the constitution can be submitted to a 
popular vote at one time instead of separately 
as at present. 


The mayors and city attorneys of cities 
over 10,000 and under 100,000 inhabitants met 
recently in Springfield for a discussion of 
the municipal-tax problem. They recom- 
mended a general law permitting cities of the 
class mentioned to appoint a city assessor to 
fix the valuation of all taxable property, such 
valuation to be the basis of all taxation for 
corporate purposes. 


A Farmers Co-operative association has 
been formed in Jo Davies county, and steps 
taken toward the establishment of a large 
farmers’ co-operative warehouse. 


The farmers’ mutual benefit associations 
propose a union of alliance and labor men of 
the state on this platform: 

1. The free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

2. The abolition of national banks and the 
substitution for their notes of legal tender treas- 
ury notes; and the increase of currency to $50 
per capita. 

3. Ca ontmons ownership of all railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones. 

4. The prohibition of alien ownership of land, 
and of gambling in stocks, options and futures. 

The adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring the election of president and vice- 
president and United States senators by direct 
vote of the people. 

6. The Australian ballot system. 


Texas. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature prohibiting railroad companies from 
attaching any condition to passenger tickets, 
and requiring them to accept transferred 
tickets. 


A joint resolution favoring an amendment to 
the constitution reducing the legal rate of in- 
terest to six per cent has passed both Houses. 


New York. 


The New York city Consumers’ league is 
to publish a ‘‘ white list” of the mercantile 
houses that treat their female employees hu- 
manely. Women in New York city are mak- 
ing overalls at 75 cents, shirts 60, vests 95, 
trousers $3, and flannel shirts at $1 per 
dozen; they are obliged to find their own 
thread, and carry the work to and from the 
shop. 


Maine. 


The House is considering bills relating to 
the recording of assignments of wages, to 
consolidate the Sandy River, Philips & Range- 
ley railroads, and regulating through freight 
tariffs from points out of New England. 


Florida. 


In the new mammoth hotel at Tampa 
every room will have telephonic connection 


with the office, and guests can converse 
with friends in other rooms through the same 
means. The great orchestrion, which was 
one of the wonders of the Paris exposition, 
is to be placed in the music-room, and by 
telephoning to the office any guest can be 
connected with it and have the music trans- 
mitted to him. 


Pennsylvania. 


The railroad employees on the Pennsylva- 
nia lines west of Pittsburg are insisting upon 
a 10 per cent advance in wages, and pay for 
overtime. 


Foreign. 


hef Prussian government manages its 
own orests through its forest officers, and 
supervises those belonging to towns and 
other public bodies. In Switzerland the 
first forestry association was formed in 
1843, and a strict forest law for the entire 
confederation was passed in 1876, and under 
it forest officers are appointed. The most 
favorable results of state supervision of 
forests are seen in France, where the system 
is so scientific that the forests produce a 
supply of timber equal to the demand. 


An effort is being made in London to form 
a combination to control the calico-printing 
business. Many of the largest houses are 
pledged to the syndicate, and it is thought 
that firms representing fully half the pro- 
duction in the entire country will join; capital 
$25,000,000. 


The Employers’ Labor association of Liver- 
pool, Eng., representing shipping of 750,000 
tonnage, has joined the shipping federation. 
The federation now represents a 7,000,000 
tonnage out of a total of 9,000,000 tonnage 
in the United Kingdom. 


The British shipping federation evidently 
intended to force the dockers of London 
into a strike. They have not lived up to all 
their agreements with :;the men entered into 
at the close of the last strike two years ago. 
The federation is now a formidable affair, 
and the seamen and dock laborers have little 
hope of success in a trial of strength. When 
the Cardiff men struck, the federation flooded 
the Welsh shippers with non-union men from 
all over England. The same tactics were 
employed at Liverpool. Shrewd advisers 
are doing what they can to keep the London 
dockmen quiet, as they would certainly be 
crushed in a hand-to-hand contest with the 
federation under present conditions. 


London Chronicle: The part played by the 
labor question in the Hartlepool election has 
been generally ignored in the London press, 
but it was the subject of universal comment 
in the local press. Mr. Furness devoted the 
first important paragraph in his address to 
recent problems, and his speeches contained 
two notable contributions to them in the 
shape of a proposal that every citizen should 
receive a pension on reaching the age of 65, 
and that the funds should be raised by in- 
creasing the land tax from 1 million to 40 
millions sterling. The feature of the elec- 
tion, however, was, that though the workers 
of Hartlepool had to choose between two 
members of the shipping federation, Mr. 
Furness practically nullified his membership 
by declaring that he would employ only 
union men. 


Mr. Theobald, member of the British 
Parliament, has prepared a bill for the better 
provision of cheap workingmen’s trains in 
London. It provides that return tickets at 
a halfpenny a mile shall be issued, available 
by all trains before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and after twelve on Saturdays. 


The Brussels Workmen’s council has sent 
invitations to all socialistic societies for an in- 
ternational congress in that city next August. 
Belgium miners, by the way, who cannot get 


universal suffrage yet, are holding indigna- 
tion meetings over this matter. 


Miscellaneous. 


The barbed-wire trust plans have fallen 
through 


Talleyrand: A great capitalist is like a vast 
lake, upon whose bosom ships can navigate, 
but which is useless to the country, because 
no stream issues thence to fertilize the land. 


There are 776,500 miles of telegraph wires 
in the United States, over which 56,000,000 
messages are sent annually. France has 
220,890 miles and England 180,-000. Of all 
the lines in the world 61 percent are under 
government control, and leaving out the 
United States and Canada, 95per cent. 


It is the opinion of railroad officials in 
Illinois and Kansas that the passenger rates 
will be reduced to two cents per mile in both 
states. 


Boston Herald: We should say that the 
railroad official who observed that he would 
rather have given $100 than have had that 
switch misplaced when the Sherman funeral 
train came along put the price a little too 
cheap. 


A combination of Chicago and Milwaukee 
breweries is reported, under the name of the 
United States Brewing company, with a capi- 
tal of $12,000,000, which is to be exclusively 
American. 


Rey. Wolcott Calkins of Newton, Mass.: 
How did the system of dividing profits with 
employees originate? In the despair of an 
overburdened conscience, wishing to make 
reparation for the wrongs it had done to its 
fellow-men. Your so-called charities are a 
makeshift. The poverty is deeper down, and 
we must go to the bottom. The other day a 
body of workingmen in New York cheered 
the name of Jesus Christ and hissed that of 
the Christian church. To them it meant only 
a combination of capitalists and capital. We 
must turn over a new leaf in our business 
relations. i 


Rev. Father Huntington of New York: I 
have no hesitation in declaring that I 
thoroughly believe in the general principle 
that the giving away to individuals or volun- 
tary corporations of privileges and values 
which belong to the people in their commer- 
cial capacity is a distinct violation of the 
rights of property; and that, however 
present statutes may admit of such partiali- 
ties, they are infringements of a higher law, 
by which alone cities can stand or nations 
can be free, and that it is the duty of all 
patriotic men to vindicate that law and to 
make municipal and national regulations 
obedient to it. 


While the governor of New Hampshire has 
signed the bills authorizing the Boston & 
Maine and the Concord & Montreal railroads, 
the letter of United States Senator Chandler 
to his excellency urging him to veto them is 
worth reading. ‘‘ There is but one safe- 
guard,” he writes, ‘ that can give the com- 
munity protection against the highest possible 
rates of fare and freight which the traffic 
over the roads will bear without ceasing al- 
together by reason of extortionate prices. 
That safeguard is free competition by other 
roads. The evil of watered stock may be 
mitigated by the advantages of competition, 
but in this case, as the ruffian murderer closes 
every avenue of escape before he hurls him- 
self upon his victim, so these railroads, by 
consolidation, have destroyed all chance of 
competition before commencing their robbery 
by means of watered stock. Unlimited wa- 
tered stock issued, high dividends allowed, 
and all competition cut off — these are our op- 
pressions, which no people will long tamely 
endure,” 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism—The Malthusian Idea— 
Food and Population —An attempt to explain 
away Socialism. 


Opponents of nationalism assert that it 
can, at the best, furnish only a temporary 
relief to the congested condition of society. 
The law of the increase of population, they 
declare, will under any system of production 
and distribution finally assert itself. Starva- 
tion is nature’s pruning knife. 

This pessimism is deep-rooted. It largely 
accounts for the apathy with which the other_ 
wise kind-hearted regard the sufferings of 
the poor. Sympathy is stifled by Malthusan- 
ism. We welcome therefore every demon- 
stration of the unsoundness of the doctrines 
of Malthus. A very interesting contribution 
of this kind is that published in the last 
Andover Review, — ‘‘ The Malthusian Idea” 
by H S. Pomeroy. He takes as his test the 
assertions of a pamphleteer. One of the 
most characteristic of these is the following: 
‘« Wherever, then, we look throughout nature 


we find proofs of the truth of the law, that | 


‘there is a tendency in all animated existence 
to increase faster than the means of subsist- 
ence.’ This is the law of which Miss Mar- 
tineau said that ‘it could be no more upset 
than a law of arithmetic’; this is the law 
which the lord chief justice designated ‘an 
irrefragable truth.’ Controversialists may 
quarrel as to its consequences, and may differ 
as to man’s duty in regard to them, but no 
controversy can arise on the law itself, any 
more than on the sphericity of the earth.” 


But, in fact, the controversy has arisen on 
the law itself. Its application to highly 
civilized human beings is strenuously denied. 


This denial extends both to the rate of re- 
production and to man’s power of increas- 
ing the food supply. As this writer says: 
‘“‘There is by no means the consent among 
sociologists in the acceptance of Malthus’s 
theory which is here indicated; and the 
proof of it is many ways lessened by the 
incoming of new facts. The facts as to 
human life since his time clearly militate 
against his theory, and there is no good 
ground for believing that they will not con- 
tinue todo so. In this matter of food and 
population Malthus and John Stuart Mill 
after him mistovx eddies for currents.” 


Then coming closer to the facts the writer 
says: ‘‘If Malthus and John Stuart Mill 
and some other political economists are 


right in their theory of population and food 
supply, then this world has for thousands of 
years had a tendency towards bankruptcy, 
that is, has been gradually growing poorer 
in the ability to support the human life 
which it has produced. Is this true? It 
most certainly is not. Judged by the ability 
of a day’s human labor to purchase staple 
human food and clothing, this decade has 
seen the easiest conditions of human life 
within the range of authentic history, and 
the world contains. to-day, more and better 
food, clothing and other creative comforts 
per capita of the human family than ever 
before. In other words, food has multi- 
plied more rapidly than mouths.” 


In this truth lies the justification of such 
visions of the future as that pictured in 
‘Looking Backward.” Critics tell us that 


there is not enough t» go around now. Per- 
haps. But if we once abolish this absurd 
system of industrial contention and working 
at cross purposes and changed the system or 
lack of system which denies to thousands the 
opportunity or power to engage in intelligent 
creative labor, then we would witness a 
wonderful increase in human ability to pro- 
vide for all human wants. If any one doubts 
this let him read the figures given by J. Pick- 


ering Putnam in his “ Architecture under 
Nationalism,” showing what could be accom- 
plished under a system of national co-oper- 
ation. 


‘*Tt is absurd and almost puerile to lump 
man and his food supply with the lower forms 
of organic life and their food supply. There 


is really no just comparison between them. 
Malthus’s law, ‘ The constant tendency in all 
animal life to increase beyond the nourish- 
ment prepared for it,’ is clearly proved to 
have no serious bearing upon man, for he 
long ago got beyond where he could safely 
and comfortably depend upon the food nature 
had ‘ prepared ’ for him; he solved the problem 
just as nature intended he should— by pre- 
paring food for himself. The farther man 
gets from nature’s prepared nourishment, the 
better off he is. both as to quantity and 
quality.” 

Are we to believe that a being who gets 
heat out of cold stones, light out of hard 
metals, and power out of a mist, cannot pro- 


vide his race with sufficient food? Are we 
to believe that his increase of numbers is and 
must be kept down by starvation? ‘ Even 
now it is estimated that human ingenuity and 
labor can produce from the soil 1,500 times 
as much as nature herself produces from it; 
and as the lower animals are practically con- 
fined to nature’s production of food, this puts 
man at more than a thousand-fold advantage 
in the comparison. Brains are the all-impor- 
tant factor in food supply.” 


The gloomy view of the future held by the 
followers of Malthus is based on two theories, 
—first, the limited food supply ; and, second, 
the tendency of mankind to an indefinite in- 


crease in numbers. After examining and, 
as it appears to us, completely demolishing 
the first of the theories, Mr. Pomeroy ques- 
tions the soundness of the second. ‘“ Our 
Malthusian brethren, with their keen vision 
for distant and hypothetical bridges, and 
their genius for falling into hypothetical 
chasms which yawn beneath them, are already 
nervous about this matter, and even John 
Stuart Mill himself entertained gloomy vis- 
ions of a time when, under such and such 
conditions, the earth would not afford stand- 
ing room for the human beings who would 
be produced. 


This is a yital question for those to settle 
who believe in a future condition of human- 
ity, when none shall perish for lack of food, 
and shall share in the comforts as well as 
the necessities of life. The presence of a 


struggle for existence in the animal kingdom 
is undeniable. Does the same law apply to 
the human race? The lower forms of life, 
whether animal or vegetable, are inarvellously 
prolific. Apparently, in the lowest forms, 
the only purpose of living is reproduction. 
As the sphere of vital activity enlarges, the 
tendency to reproduction diminishes. This 
is found true, not only in the ascending grades 
of purely animal life, but it is plainly the law 
of human progress. Increase of population is 
due to the reproductive tendency ofthat por- 
tion of human society which leads chiefly an 
animal existence. As the interests of life 
widen, as men turn more energy and vitality 
into intellectual, esthetic and spiritual chan- 
nels, the tendency to reproduction diminishes. 
The statistics used to prove the truth of the 
Malthusian theory in the case of mankind are 
taken from the lower races, and from the 
records of increase in communities where 
the lower orders of society predominate. 
Malthus’s asserting this tendency for man 
to increase beyond his means of subsistence, 
believed that nature had provided three 
checks as a means for reducing superfluous 
population, namely, war, pestilence and 
famine. Yet to-day the most hard-hearted 
political economist would not stay the ad- 
vance of public sentiment, the progress of 


medical science, and the modern facilities for 
the distribution of food products which is 
making these checks a thing of the past. 
We must believe, if we are not pessimists, 
that there is a solution of this problem other 
than through hatred, disease and nature’s 
niggardliness. 

‘« But these are not the only checks to pop- 
ulation. There is another slow but sure 
check which nature herself has provided to 


prevent this world from becoming actually 
over-populated. This is found in the law 
that fecundity is in inverse ratio to means 
for self-defence and support. We see this 
clearly among plants and the lower animals, 
and there scems no doubt that it holds good 
of man; and that although the ‘slowing up’ 
of his ratio of increase is very gradual, yet 
it is a constant factor in the population 
problem and bears a definite relation to man’s 
moral and mental status. Thus it appears 
that in the case of man the usual tendency of 
the relation between food and increase is 
reversed: there being a tendency for his 
food to increase at a greater ratio than pop- 
ulation, and for the latter to finally cease to 
increase, or actually to decrease.” 

From the summary with which Mr. Pome- 
roy closes his article we make the following 
epitome of the points which we have re- 
viewed : 

1. There is no likelihood of this earth ever 
being over-populated. ; 

2. The idea that human beings, because of 
numbers, are, or are likely to become, a drug in 
the market, leads to a low estimate of human 
life, and leads to a lowering of the quality as 
well as the quantity. 

3. Food is increasing more rapidly than 
mouths. 

4. The average normal, healthy individual 
produces, directly or indirectly, more than he 


consumes, and leaves the world better off than 
he found it. 


When that conservative publication, the 
Edinburg Review, publishes a protest against 
the tendency to intrust business undertakings 
to the state, we can well claim that the prin- 
ciple of national co-operation is not merely 


a dream of idealists. A writer in the Janu- 
ary number takes Alfred Marshall’s ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Economics” for his text; but, like 
a great many clergymen, preaches his sermon 
on another topic. In this case it is a peg on 
which to hang a eulogy of Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” The value of the arti- 
cle to the newer school of thinkers is in the 
concessions which the writer is forced to 
make. ‘-Whatever opinion reasonable men 
may form about socialism, no reasonable man 
can deny the progress which it has made in 
the present century. The government of the 
municipality and the state are expected to 
discharge duties which a hundred years ago 
would not have been thought of. Adam, 
Smith was of opinion that the sovereign, i. e. 
the state, had only three duties to attend to, 
—first, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasion of other inde- 
pendent societies; secondly, the duty of pro- 
tecting, as far as possible, every member of 
the society from the injustice or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of jus- 
tice; and thirdly, the duty of erecting and 
maintaining certain public works and certain 
public institutions” 

The writer does not realize that the second 
justifies all modern industrial legislation. 
Like the constitution of the United States, it 


furnishes the authority for legislation for 
transcending the conception of its makers. 
** When municipalities are expected to pro- 
vide baths, wash-houses, and libraries for the 
people; when the state is not only conveying 
letters and despatching telegrams, but carry- 
ing parcels for the people; and when the 
state and the local authority are not merely 
providing schools, but on the eve of enact- 
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ing, under the auspices of a conservative 
ministry, that the education provided in 
them shall be gratuitous, it is too late to 
consider whether socialism is or is not de- 
sirable. Socialism is already a fact to be 
reckoned with, not a theory to be discussed. 
Nor is it easy to see where the movement, 
which has thus begun, can logically be ar- 
rested.” 


He then refers to the movement in the 
House of Commons to enlarge the service of 
the post-office, the proposition of Prof. 


Marshall that the state apply public money 
to increasing the number of workmen’s 
trains, and the establishment by the metro- 
politan board of works of a free steam-ferry 
on the Thames. ‘And thus, both in the 
carriage of goods and the carriage of men, 
we seem on the edge of a slope which may 
hurry us on to committing the whole carry- 
ing trade of the country to the control of 
the government.” 


But here is the most significant sentence 
in the whole extract: ‘‘ Nor is it easy to see 
where the movement, which has thus begun, 
can logically be arrested.” The movement 


began with the birth of man into a social 
organism. And the struggles and founder- 
ings of political economists in their attemtps 
to arrest the growth of this social organism 
are ludicrous. They catch at straws, ‘‘ public 
necessities,” ‘‘ public monopolies,” but still 
find themselves sinking. They try to stretch 
dividing lines, such as private initiative, the 
incentive of personal gain through the 
mazes of industrial activity, but they prove 
ropes of sand. Like the Indians on the 
western plains they. imagine they can stop 
the approaching train by holding a rope 
across the track, but the momentum of public 
opinion drags them along, helter-skelter, 
to a position they had no thought of taking 
They may be kings of economic science, but, 
like old king Canute, they have to move their 
chairs back when the waves come in. 


NATIONALISM FROM THE FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES POINT OF VIEW. 


The idea that governments should be as 
strictly confined as possible to the duty of 
dispensing justice between individuals and 
preserving public order, has had large accept- 
ance. But the progress of invention, the in- 


tegration of society by the appliances of 
modern science, the fuller and more intimate 
membership one of another, the growing 
interdependence of each and all make the right 
of one age the wrong of the next. The laws 
of the road must be different for the turnpike 
and the railway. The time is close at hand 
when society will be compelled to act organ- 
ically and as a whole upon industrial ques- 
tions, and politics will come to mean something 
more than whether John Jones or Sam Smith 
shall hold a certain office and bag the fees. 
We cannot at all stay this imminent fact of 
industrial evolution. It is bound to come, 
as surely as man was bound to succéed the 
mammoth as primate among the mammals. 
It is the ‘‘ environment” of this conviction, 
widely felt, that has made the progress of 
nationalist views so rapid and so general. 

It is wonderful how fast ideas travel in our 
day. lIwrite from the northern rim of the 
Florida Everglades. Some two years ago I 
noticed, with some surprise, at the log house 
of a ‘‘ cracker” neighbor a handsome copy of 
‘Robert Elsmere,” fresh from the publishers. 
He and his family had just finished reading 
it. About a year later, while at the house of 
another neighbor, there came inthe maila 
copy of ‘‘ Leoking Backward.” At another 
house near by I find Walter Besant’s ‘‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,” ‘‘ Social Problems,” and other 
works of recent interest. We are 40 miles 
from a railroad, and in the midst of avast 


cattle range, — quite out of the world, —but 
the New Thoughts are all here. 


Social science is rapidly becoming the one 
supremely interesting subject in the world. 


Men may devote themselves to some one or 
more of the branches of physical knowledge 
with a true and lasting love, but physical 
science has neither value nor interest save as 
it can be made ministrant to ‘' the relief of 
man’s estate.” The experiences of men and 
women are, at the last, of nearer concern to 
us than anything else. And in this age of 
universal intercommunication alive book will 
color the thought of millions in a year’s time. 
That this is so, those blest with a large share 
of this world’s goods should be especially 
thankful, it so increases their opportunities 
for investment. The greatest marvel in the 
world is the ignorance of wealthy men— 
their cross childishness — in respect to get- 
ting for themselves the good of their money. 
Sir Edmund Currie, having many thousands 
of pounds awaiting investment, and having 
read Angela Marsden Messenger’s dream of 
beneficence in ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” thought he would rather try to do 
something for his fellow-creatures than to 
put his money into land or consols. And so 
the ‘‘ Palace of Delight” is rising over three 
and a half acres of the worst part of East 
London. Is not an investment in human 
welfare such as that likely to grow richer for 
him as he grows older, — richest of all when 
heart and flesh fail, and ‘‘the open hands of 
death -hold only what they gave away”? I 
don’t wonder that the rich man of the parable 
who ‘had much goods laid up for mapy 
years” was addressed in his final summons 
not ‘‘ thou sinner’ — but, ‘‘ thou fool! ” 


It is because based upon selfishness instead 


of upon service, that our whole system of 
civilization is on its industrial side at once 
cruel and unsafe. It is because profit in- 
stead of exchange-at-cost-for-use is its cor- 
ner-stone, that we have over-production with 
nakedness and starvation side by side, com- 
mercial revulsions, monetary panics, incen- 
diary mobs, French revolutions, standing 
armies, anarchists, the red spectre, and all 
the rest of the brood of the pit that murders 
the peace of nations. The menace is univer- 
sal. It confronts legislatures in capitols 
and families in homes. With all its wicked- 
ness and crime this earth of ours is yet so 
much a part of God’s world that there is no 
security in it for anything that is not 
founded upon equity. 

The best treatise on political economy that 
was ever written was published before 


Adam Smith, and was in these words: ‘‘ The 
work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assur- 
ance forever.” We all know that nearly all 
business of every kind, as at present 
pursued, is carried on upon lines that trav- 
erse those of the golden rule. And we 
know that the business world is a battle- 
field on which the opposing forces are not 
man and the nature he was commissioned by 
his endowments to subdue and govern, but 
man and his fellow-man. Where one man is 
engaged in the beneficent work of bringing 
the forces of nature into human sciences, 
a hundred thousand are devoting all their 
energies to a hand-to-hand struggle with 
each other. This has so far been the history 
of mankind. If, in spite of it, real progress 
has been made, what may not be accom- 
plished in three generations if men were to 
use their energies harmoniously upon nature? 
When nations realize that nothing is strong 
but justice, and that no order can be perma- 
nent which is not planted in right, they will 
build what will not be overthrown. 

Most of the attempts at thorough-going 
co-operation that have lived long enough to 
die (I speak of voluntary associations for 
co-operative living), except, perhaps, the 
Shakers and Jacob Rapp’s colony near 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, have ended in failure. 


That the exceptions named, and others if 
such be, must go the same way, cannot be 
doubted. And yet, there can be no ques- 
tion but that these people were on the right 
track, and that a more closely associative 
life is the necessary outcome and best fruit 
civilization. No man-made machine is so 
intricate in its parts and in the forces that 
inform it, as is a group of one hundred to 
one thousand human beings brought to act 
upon one another in close proximity. Po- 
tentially, the steam engine, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the photograph, the steam- 
ship, the railway, were as much in the 
world in Abraham’s time as now. The 
ripest fruit of future times is in like manner 
close to our hand. Man is the unfolding 
element; nature is always open and free. 

It is amarvel that some of the good people 
who are projecting communities on the Bel- 
lamy or other reasonable lines have not made 
the discovery of Lee county, Florida. It is 
about the size of the state of Delaware, lies 
south of 27° north latitude, and covers 2,000 
square miles, with a population of one to the 
square mile. The Caloosahatchee river water- 
ing its northern portion is one of the most 
beautiful streams in the United States. The 
records of the United States signal service 
station at Alva show 99° to have been the 
highest temperature reached since its estab- 
lishment in 1886. The lowest was 29°. 
Average annual rain-fall 65.78 inches, of 
which about forty inches falls in June, July, 
August and September, which constitutes the 
rainy season. The annual average tempera- 
ture is 70.54°. Oranges, lemons, limes, 
sugar-cane and sweet potatoes are the chief 
productions so far. Many facts conspire to 
render it an exceptionally favorable field for 
co-operative enterprises by colonies of people 
of good will. 

The nationalization of the great works of 
the country — railroads, express service, tel- 
egraphs, pipe lines, etc., —the municipaliza- 
tion of gas and water supplies, telephone 
systems, and the like, and the socialization 
of the various great plants of production, 
manufacture and business, are matters re- 
quiring much time, because they necessitate a 
vast public education. No doubt there is an 
incalculable amount of dishonesty and injus- 
tice clinging to present vested interests; but 
the foundations of the New Time must not 
be laid in spoliation and robbery. The 
bringing in of a better hope for mankind 
should come with justice, fair dealing and 
good-will to all; and a far higher exercise of 
wisdom than was ever required before, will 
be needed to effect the innumerable readjust- 
ments. Any violence will tend to defeat 
itself, as it ought to; anda peaceful evolution 
into national socialism means decades of 
time. 

While the latter is going on, tens of thou- 
sands are suffering and perishing under ex- 
isting competitive conditions. And yet, 
co-operative colonies of these same people 
could be gotten together and put to produc- 
tive and health and wealth giving work in a 
few weeks or months without touching a 
single vested interest, if only the right loca- 
tion, the best subjects for labor, and com- 
petent leadership could be secured. Suppose 
there were only a half dozen thoroughly suc- 
cessful and harmonious Kaweahs in the 
United States, each with an earned capital 
value of $1,000,000. What ecclesiz docen- 
tes they would be in the national education! 
Is not this the way to begin The New Nation 
— just where, indeed, the new nation is to 
end—as to the development of its spirit 
and methods of life? For the nationaliza- 
tion of public works and natural values is 
not an end, but a means, the end being har- 
monic individualand societary living. Of the 
various beginnings, is not such the easiest, 
the most fruitful, if success can be attained, 
both in individual happiness and educational 
influence? 

C. E. ROBBINS, 


ALVA, Fla., Jan. 30, 1891. 
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The debate in the Massachusetts House of Representatives last 
week on the desirability of electing United States senators directly 
by the people instead of by the Legislature, developed an unex- 
pected strength of feeling in favor of the measure. It has got to 
come. 


The New Nation strongly recommends to persons desirous of 
keeping themselves informed on the progress of nationalism, and 
kindred movements in Great Britain, to take The Nationalization 
News, the monthly organ of the English nationalists, who are in 
close affiliation with the American clubs. The advertisement of 
the News appears elsewhere. 


The proposal that the federal government shall guarantee not to 
exceed $3 000,000 in aid of a private company which wants to lay 
an ocean cable from California to the Sandwich Islands is all wrong, 
If the government is good enough to pay for the cable, it is good 
enough to own it. Before any more national aid for private cor- 
porations is proposed, let us see if the government mortgage on the 
Union Pacific railroad can be foreclosed. 


The Farmers’ Alliance had an opportunity last week to elect a 
United States senator from Illinois. They have three votes in 
joint session, the democrats have 101 and the republicans 100, 103 
being a majority. The republicans offered to accept any candidate 
whom the Alliance would name, but the farmers could not agree 
upon a name. If they had done so, the Senate, after March 4, 
would have contained five members pledged to the Alliance pro- 
gramme, including nationalization of railroads, telegraphs, etc. 


It now appears that President Norton of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road resigned under pressure brought by Gould, who is bent 
upon forcing the Nashville people into a traffic agreement with the 
Richmond & Danville system. Of course, Norton had to step aside. 
As Mr. Labourchere says, the Yankee market is becoming more and 
more a one-man market. How long will it suit the average Yankee, 
by the way, to live under a commercial dictatorship? Young 
August Belmont, the creature of the Rothschilds, is booked, so it is 
said, for Norton’s old place. 


(Quite a sensation was caused by Samuel F. Claflin at Manchester, 
N.H., before the legislative delegation recently by his advocacy of 
the purchase by the city of the gas and electric-light plants and the 
street railway, He claimed that the revenue from these enterprises 
would reduce the taxes one half, The Manchester Mirror prints 


The social season in New York which came to an end with 
the advent of Lent is agreed to have been marked by a more lavish 
extravagance and display of luxury on the part of the wealthy 
than was ever before seen in this country. The Shepard and Astor 
weddings which closed the season were particularly impressive 
illustrations of the extent to which a small number of Americans 
have possessed themselves of the wealth of the country. As object- 
lessons of the reason, justice and pressing necessity of national- 
ism, every one of these unconscionable exhibitions has been worth 
tons of nationalist and Christian socialist tracts. 


Mr. Stepniak’s Paper. 


We call especial attention to the paper in the present number of 
The New Nation by Sergius Stepniak, the famous Russian writer 
and lecturer, now in this country. 

What Mr. Stepniak says as to the existence among the Russian 
people of the germs of an industrial co-operative system, needing 
only relief from the pressure of political despotism to develop into 
a co-operative commonwealth, will be found as interesting as, to 
many, no doubt, it will be surprising. As the first condition of 
any progress whatever in Russia, czarism must be destroyed, and 
therefore the efforts of the Russian revolutionists are rightly 
directed exclusively to that end. 

But the political revolution once accomplished, there is reason to 
believe that the work of building up the co-operative republic, which 
is the form toward which all nations are now tending, may go for- 
ward more rapidly in Russia and meet with less obstacles than in 
many other countries which have been considered more advanced. 


Government Railroads and Civil-Service Reform. 


The Boston Herald, commenting on the unexampled rapidity with 
which Mr. Gould is capturing the railroads of the West and South, says: 


No doubt, the tendency of the times is toward consolidation, and one 
hardly needs to be a prophet to foresee the approach of a day when the 
great trunk lines of this country will be under substantially one control. 
And it may be added that possibly Mr. Gould, with his wonderful 
shrewdness, tremendous activity and large command of capital, is quite 
as likely to be the person to bring this about as any other individual. It 
may be pointed out that the consolidations foreshadowed or consum- 
mated have a tendency to materially simplify the railroad problem. 
While it is true that they put tremendous powers into the hands of one 
or a few individuals, they at the same time fix responsibility with a 
definiteness that would otherwise be impossible, and on this account 
render the possessor of the power amenable, not only to public opinion 
but to direct governmental action. While the purchase of the railroads 
of this country by the national government would, in the present state of 
our civil service and the desires of too many congressmen to keep that 
service closely connected with politics, be an exceedingly unwise pro- 
ceeding, fraught with great danger to the liberties of the people, the 
government can at least much more easily control and dictate the policy 
of the railroads if these are under the administration of practically one 
man, than it could if the railroads were controlled by many hundred 
different corporations. And so, too, if the time ever comes, when, with 
a perfect and non-partisan civil-service system, it is thought desirable by 
the government to obtain possession of the railroad systems in this 
country, their purchase and transfer can be brought about very much 
more readily if the control rests practically in the hands of a single 
individual or of a single combination of capitalists. 


The significance of this deliberate recognition on the part of a 
conservative publication that the highways of the country are well 
on the way to becoming the property of one man, is highly signifi- 
cant. What was regarded two years ago as an extravagant nation- 
alist fantasy, mere alarmist talk, in fact, has come already to be 
generally admitted as an altogether probable consummation in the 
near-future. 

The perfectly distinct recognition in the above editorial that such 
a consummation points to the necessity as well as the feasibility of 
government control or ownership of the railroad system, is further 
testimony to the logical character of the nationalist argument. 

It is evident also that to the Herald, as to many others, the main, 
if not the only, objection to a governmental railroad system is the 
fear that unless the government civil service be placed upon a 
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reformed basis, its extension to large bodies of employees would 
lead to political corruption. 

We beg to call the attention of the Herald and of those who so 
often express a similar opinion, to the fact that the extension of 
the civil service is the surest, speediest and probably the only effec- 
tive way of insuring civil-service reform. 

The reason why the civil-service reformers hive never succeeded 
in arousing any deep popular interest in their admirable undertak- 
ing has been because it has affected so small a body of public 
functionaries, and one not closely affiliated with the working 
masses, and moreover because the bearing of the reform upon the 
business interests of the people has not been very direct or obvious. 
In fine, the issue as hitherto made by the reformers, while emi- 
nently sound and just, has been too small to impress the public. 

Once, however, let the question of a non-partisan organization of 
the civil service affect the welfare of a great body of workers, such 
as the million railroad men of the country, and likewise involve the 
efficiency for business purposes of a great public service such as 
the railroad system, and the opponents of civil-service reform will 
disappear, to avoid annihilation. On the other hand, unless civil- 
service reform is thus broadened and made a matter of general 
interest, it will be 50 years yet before the reformers get even the 
post-office out of politics. 

People who talk about perfecting the civil service before nation- 
alizing any of the public services have got the cart before the 
horse. ‘They are like the tender parent who forbade her daughter 
to go into the water until she could swim. A non-partisan organi- 
zation of the civil service will come as soon as it becomes a public 
necessity, which will be simultaneously with the rationalization of 
the first important business. Nothing has tended more strongly to 
secure the purity of the civil service in England than the national- 
ization of the telegraphs, and our experience will be exactly the 
same. 

The nationalists will fight the battle of the civil-service re- 
formers for them and win iti in the only way in which it can be 
won, by so broadening the issue as to make it of first-class public 
importance. 


Democracy, Reform and a Third Party. 


The democrats won Massachusetts last fall by the aid and assist- 
ance of the labor and reform element. Unless they retain this sup- 
potr they will infallibly lose the state this fall. That is why the 
democratic senators who passed the biennial resolution through the 
Senate were gross blunderers. If the resolution shall now, by the 
fault of the democrats, pass the House of Representatives and go to 
the people, the probabilities are that the democratic party will lose 
the state this fall. They will not only have forfeited the confidence 
of the working-men and the reformers, but have excited their indig- 
nation. The democratic leaders perhaps fancy that so long as the 
republicans are even less liberal than the democracy, there is no 
danger that the labor and reform elements will go to them, however 
disappointed they may be with the democracy. They forget that 
there is a third alternative which many circumstances indicate as 
more than a possibility this year, namely, a third party, distinctly 
pledged to radical industrial reforms. The various social and 
industrial reform bodies, heretofore widely separated, have come 
together in a remarkable degree within a year. All that is needed 
to fuse them into a party is sufficient provocation. 


Shall the School Age be Raised ? 


A petition to the Massachusetts Legislature has been put in cir- 
culation by the Nationalist club of Lynn, aided by the other nation- 
alist clubs, asking that the age for compulsory school attendance 
in this state be raised, and further, that a system of industrial 
education be established in the larger towns and cities for graduates 
of grammar-school courses. 

We strongly urge the friends of the children and of the schools 
to support this petition as a hopeful attempt to obtain an admirable 
end. 

It is well to have a definite idea of just what industrial education 
is expected to accomplish. 

At the present time it is difficult to secure the school attendance 
of the children of the poor after the age of 13 or 14. 


The co-operation of parents can be counted on toa considerable 
extent to keep children in school till about that age, because the 
most ignorant parents realize that knowledge of reading, writing 
and ciphering is very desirable to a child, and moreover, because the 
labor of a child under 14 is of no great value. 

It is by no means easy, however, to secure the co-operation of 
hard-working parents to keep their children in school much ufter 
the age mentioned. It is hard to convince them that the higher 
branches of study which are then taken up are likely to be of any 
practical value to the child, and they believe, both on the child’s ac- 
count and their own, that he had better be in the shop or factory, 
learning a trade and earning money. 

The result is, that laws requiring children to attend school after 
they are 14 are likely to be regarded by the very poor as a hardship, 
and as far as possible to be evaded. 

Here then is the need for the industrial school. At about the age 
when under the present system the child of poor parents would 
leave school, either wholly or partially, to go to work, or with his 
parents’ connivance, to idle away his time, and dodge the truant 
officer, he will be given a chance in connection with the school sys- 
tem, to learn a trade. The result will be that when a year or two 
later he leaves the industrial school, he will be prepared to earn his 
living, and to earn a better living than he would be by the same 
time if he had gone into the shop at 18. 

This is a practical advantage which the most ignorant and sordid 
of parents are likely to appreciate; and as for the children them- 
selyes, anybody who knows much about children will agree that the 
industrial school is likely to be the most popular part of the entire 
curriculum. 

OF course it is understood that the industrial training will be 
optional; those children whose parents prefer to have them continue 
the exclusively academical course can do so, but if the industrial 
department proves to be as good as it should be and may be, it is 
likely most sensible parents, without regard to their pecuniary 
means, will welcome the opportunity to have their children learn to 
use their hands. 

The New Nation believes that, if conceived and carried out on 
sufficiently broad and comprehensive lines, the industrial training 
schools are destined to prove the most valuable single addition 
ever made to the Massachusetts educational system, and the most 
practically effective plan for putting an end to the great waste and 
wickedness of child labor. 

The petition, it will be seen, proposes, in connection with the in- 
stitution of industrial schools, to raise the age of compulsory school 
attendance. Such raising of the age, without the provision for 
industrial schools, would probably be regarded as a grievance by 
very poor parents, and even if executed, would, it is to be feared, 
merely turn the children from the factories into the streets without 
getting them into the schools. Taken together with the proposi- 
tion of the training schools, the higher age limit promises to be as 
practicable as it is humane. 


The Issue of 792. 


The national political situation and prospects are changing 
rapidly. Three months ago, politicians generally, and especially 
democrats, were confident that the tariff was to be the central issue 
of 1892. Already it has been cast in the shade by the silver and 
related questions. Just at present it is popular to predict that 
these are to be the issues of the campaign, and it is evident that 
they are far more likely than the tariff questions to be prominent in 
it. In the opinion of The New Nation, however, the central issue 
of the campaign of 1892 is likely to be between the people and the 
great monopolies along the lines of nationalism. The issue in 1892, 
and from that date onward, until the final victory of the people, will 
be the public ownership and control of natural resources and of the 
industries of the country in the interest of all the people. How 
does Mr. Cleveland stand on nationalism? Will he write a letter on 
that? 


Treat the Disease, not the Symptoms. 


Several persons were roasted to death by the burning of cars 
wrecked in the tunnel entering New York city last Friday, the fire 
having caught from overturned stoves which were used for heating 
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the cars, in defiance of a law of the state of New York, passed in 
1887. The corporation which has thus disobeyed the law and thereby 
caused the death by torture of these persons is the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad. It has disobeyed the law per- 
sistently since 1887, and it is owing to the providence of God only 
that it has not many more deaths of passengers to answer for. 

It is stated that under the law which the railroad has disobeyed, 
its officers are personally liable for misdemeanor, and, also, under 
terms of the statutes of New York state, are chargeable with man- 
slaughter. They are also liable fora fine of $100 for every day 
during which the law has been disobeyed, making an aggregate fine 
for the four years of about $120,000. 

There has arisen an indignant demand from the press for the 
enforcement of these several penalties. 

This is all very well, but it will amount to nothing. Meanwhile let 
us go to the root of the matter. How came the guilty road to be 


permitted to disobey the law for four years? The answer to this is. 


simply that the road is so vastly wealthy and powerful that it is 
next to impossible to make it conform to a law it does not like. 

The New York & New Haven railroad notoriously owns the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, has a powerful influence over that of New 
York, and a good hold on that of Massachusetts. The strongest 
men at the bar are its pensioners, and when needful it has no diffi- 
culty in placing its friends upon the bench. It largely controls and 
fixes without appeal the conditions of the commerce of New Eng- 
land. It has far more to do with making or marring the prosperity 
of the cities of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut than 
have their respective state governments. 

What a fool such a railroad would be to obey a law it did not 
fancy! Why need it? As for the penalties for the tunnel horror, 
which the papers are so vigorously calling down on its officials, we 
will undertake to say that they give themselves very little concern 
on that score. They know perfectly well, and we all do, that there 
will nothing come of the talk. 

Neither is this condition of superiority to the law peculiar to this 
particular railroad. It is characteristic of all strong railroads in 
all parts of the country. They are above the law. Usually they 
dictate it; and when they fail to do that, they simply disobey it. 

So long as such a state of things is tolerated, it is idle to denounce 
particular railroad managers or any of their specific wrongful acts. 
They are merely the products of the system. If we are to have 
improvement, it must be by abolishing the system. 

The power which railroad corporations possess under the present 
order of things, is dangerous to the political liberties, the per- 
sonal rights and the business prosperity of the people. It is a 
power which no well-ordered state can permit its subjects to exer- 
cise. The system which renders possible such concentration of 
wealth in private and irresponsible hands must be brought to an 
end. The verdict of the statesm agrees with that of the econ- 
omist, — the railroads of the country must be nationalized. 

It is the system, not its products,—the disease, not the symp- 
toms, — that we are concerned with. The railroads must be 
nationalized. 


Socialism in the British Parliament. 


Our readers will do well to run through the debate in the British 
Commons, printed in this issue. It is without doubt the most 
significant incident of the session. When the debate opened, no 
one upon the government benches seemed to appreciate the depth 
of the socialist sentiment inside the conservative ranks. The 
moment it became plain, however, that the railway employees had 
powerful advocates at the very foot of the throne, a compromise 
was hurriedly patched up. Butthe matter did notend there. With 
the Scotch strikers crushed by railway corporations in the North, 
and with the union dockers and seamen at Cardiff, Liverpool and 
London in the toils of the Ship Owners’ federation, which includes 
seven ninths of the tonnage of the United Kingdom, it was evidently 
considered good politics to have a labor day in Parliament. 

There were no less than four bills in the interest of labor intro- 
duced in the Commons and two in the House of Lords last week. 
The most important measure was the factory bill, introduced by the 
government, giving local authorities the control of work-house 
sanitation, reducing the hours of labor, and in other respects easing 
the conditions of labor. One member of Parliament even proposes 


to move for the establishment of a ministry of industry; and, in 
fact, with an election in the immediate prospect, and the liberal 
opposition setting their nets for new issues, it is plain to see that 
labor is at last to get a hearing in Parliament. 

But this sudden concern for the wage earner means something 
more than good sanitation in shops and regular hours of labor. 
England has seen with solicitude the federations of capital and 
corporations. The effect upon labor is always the same. Lord 
Londonderry is busy evicting miners from his *‘ model cottages” at 
Durham, and 20,000 miners in that region stopped work last week as 
a protest to his lordship’s harsh measures. 

The question naturally arises why one man should be allowed to 
hold in his hand the scales that may at a moment’s notice cut off 
whole communities from regular means of support. The same ques- 
tion was asked in 1889, during the london dock strikes, but, while 
public opinion was with the strikers and was a material factor in the 
final terms of settlement favorable to the strikers, it now appears that 
the ship owners have so consolidated their interests that they are 
prepared to bring all but 2,000,000 tonnage of the 9,000,000 in the 
kingdom to play upon the dockers and seamen who are ready to try 
conclusions again. In a word, the ship owners do not fear their 
employees; but they have occasion to fear Parliament, if the signs 
of the times mean anything. There, the battle over socialism will 
be fought, and not about the mill-gates of the kingdom. 


How much Longer will Congress Neglect its Duty ? 


The employees of the Pennsylvania system have demanded, 
through their committee, an increase of pay. The management has 
thus far refused to give it, and unless a settlement is reached 
within a few days a general strike and tie-up of the road is 
believed to be probable. 

The Pennsylvania system is a very large, one and upon it some of 
the most important business centres of the country are dependent. 
The loss resulting from even a day’s interruption of the traffic 
would be enormous, while a prolonged suspension of it would 
amount to a national calamity. 

How much longer is the country going to stand this sort of thing 
before applying the remedy which the constitution provides? By 
that document it is made the duty of Congress ‘‘to regulate com- 
merce among the several states.” To regulate any business is 
obviously to ensure its conduct in an orderly and uniform manner. 
If the constitution be not waste paper, it is to Congress and to 
Congress alone that the people must look for relief against these 
ruinous break-downs of national links in the commercial system 
which result from disputes between railroad corporations and 
their employees. 

But how shall Congress go about it? Shall it compel the corpo- 
rations to go on running the roads? That would be impossible. 
The corporations cannot run the roads if the men will not work. 

Shall Congress then attempt to compel the men to work? That 
too is impossible. Under the present industrial system men have a 
right to work or not, as they please. Failing these two plans there 
seems but one left, namely, for Congress to provide that when 
the railroad corporations fail to keep up their service, the govern- 
ment shall step in and carry it on for the benefit of the people, 
subject to accountability to the stockholders and bondholders. 
Having once assumed charge of a road under such circumstances, 
the government should not surrender it again to corporate man- 


-agement except upon heavy bonds to protect the public against the 


risk of another break-down. 

The results of such a law would probably tend to gradually bring 
all the railroads of the country under national control, but no one 
could condemn as arbitrary or unjust a.process which applied to a 
road not until and only when it had shown its inability to discharge 
the transportation functions which it had assumed and invited the 
people to depend upon. 

How much longer will Congress neglect its constitutional duty to 
‘regulate commerce among the several states ” ? 


The financial editor of the New York Times says that H. K. Enos, 
the railroad man, died 20 years before his time, under the strain 
of Wall street. Jay Gould, Russell Sage and William Rockefeller 
very appropriately attended his funeral. 
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THE OLD TIME AND THE NEW. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past, 
For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last; 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 
And Freedom her long-roll ia beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


Swing inward, O gates, till the morning 
Shall paint the brown mountain in gold, 

Till the life and the love of the New Time 
Shall conquer the hate of the Old. 

Let the face and the hand of the Master 
No longer be hidden from view, 

Nor the lands he prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


OF WORKERS AND RACES 
OF FIGHTERS. 

The specialization of capacities is strongly 
marked in the animal kingdom. There are 
species fitted exclusively for fight, whilst 
others are exclusively fitted for work. Sir 
John Lubbock tells us marvellous stories of 
the communities of ants, some of which are 
exclusively warriors so unfit for anything else 
that they starve amidst abundant food, be- 
ing unable to take care of themselves; whilst 
other communities— the working ants — 


RACES 


are so unfit for defence that they are always 
subjugated and enslaved by the former — 
the fighting ants. 

The fighting capacities of the bees are 
also very limited, each blow costing them 
their lives; so that, not unlike the Russian 
Nihilists, they are able to defend their com- 
munity only thanks to the great development 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice among them. 


Something of that specialization un- 


doubtedly exists among the human races, es- 


pecially the primitive ones which have pre- 
served their zodlogical purity. It can be 
detected in the composition of new races, 
presenting generally several strata, the lower 
approaching to the modest and useful type 
of working ants, whilst the upper ones pride 
themselves in resembling the opposite type; 
and it may be added, that the latter are the 
more admired, the less useful and the more 
arrogant and rapacious they become. 

Most of the cultured races having been 
mixed again and again, owing to repeated 
invasions, conquests and immigration, present 
nowadays a happy combination of the two 
extremes. But it seems to me that in the 
family of Kuropean nations there is at least 
one, namely, the Russian, which stands as 
almost a pure sample of the working type 
of humanity. With the exception of the 
Chinese, there is no nation so unwarlike and 
at the same time so remarkably apt for com- 
bining for all sorts of labor as the Russians. 

A Russian village is as well organized 
for labor as a battalion of soldiers. A good 
lot of work is to be performed by the whole 
village; roads are to be mended, a bridge 
or a dike to be constructed, or a marsh to 
be drained. There is quite a number of 
works the village commune has to perform 
in the course of a year. In some cases the 


whole of the available working forces of the 
village are required; and when at a given day 
all the village comes upon the field in a 
working array under the leadership of special 
men, the work is performed with the pre- 
cision and rapidity of a manceuvre upon the 
parade ground. The smaller works, re- 
quiring but a small part of the working 
forces of the village, bring to light the re- 
markable contrivances for distribution of 
the burden of common labor. The whole 
village is divided nto sections, each having a 
foreman, who keeps the record of work done 
and due by each family. The guiding prin- 
ciple is, that each family should contribute a 
quota of work corresponding exactly to the 
quantity of communal land which the family 
has received. A family which has received 
24 shares must give 24 times more work than 
a family which received one share, and 34 
more than a family with only 4 of a share. 
The peasants keep no account books, and the 
fractions, simple and decimal, are a mystery 
to them. But they never make mistakes in 
their calculations, and the burden of labor is 
distributed equally asto fractions of a day 
of a laborer. If the communal work to be 
performed requires 10 men, the head man 
only gives the word of command, or rather 
the signal, for every peasant in the village 
knows whose turn it is to come forward, 
and the needed number of people are sent on 
as quickly as a platoon of riflemen to occupy 
a bush or a hillock. 

The daily work within the boundaries of 
the village commune is not performed in 
common. Every family works separately, 
on its own risks and perils, upon the little 
lot of ground allotted to it from the common 
land. The pressure from outside — the 
enormous taxes — is alone sufficient to com- 
pel the people to adhere to the principle of 
selfish timidity, — ‘‘ Everybody for himself, 
and God for all.” 

Our people’s aptitude for co-operation is 
shown more clearly, as I said, in the work 
done outside, which sometimes embraces the 
whole circle of agricultural labor. ‘The 
village communes very often rent from the 
neighboring landlord meadows, which they 
usually work in common in the above-men- 
tioned way. Sometimes the village com- 
munes rent whole estates upon which they 
work in common, dividing the product 
according to the quantity of work each 
family has contributed. ‘These co-operations 
are very interesting on account of the con- 
siderable variety and complication of the 
work performed. But they are not frequent, 
owing chiefly to great inequality in the 
standing capital, opposed to movable, repre- 
sented by the implements of work, i. e., 
cattle. Co-operation in definite kinds of 
work is, on the contrary, very common. 

Very interesting are the associations of 
the navvies, numerous in the whole of the 
marshy west of Russia, where the draining, 
clearing, and building of dikes is so unpleas- 
ant a part in the agricultural work. These 
associations, called ‘‘artels,” are always 
free; nothing except their own will holds 
them together. Every member is free to 
withdraw whenever he chooses. The associa- 
tion has no judicial power upon its members, 


the disputes between the members having to 
be referred to the common tribunal. It isan 
association for labor with no admixture of 
the compulsory element which political con- 
consideration has introduced in such a large 
degree into the village commune. These 
nayvies’ artels are sometimes large, compris- 
ing the male population of whole villages; 
sometimes they are composed of six or eight 
men only. They are all organized upon the 
same plan. They have a manager, the artel- 
man, elected or accepted by common consent, 
whose business is to find work for the artel, 
to keep accounts, to buy the victuals, etc. 

It is a fact that the manager never re- 
ceives in the artel extra pay for his more 
“intellectual” and ‘‘superior” kind of 
work. The only allowance which is made to 
him is a trifling monthly sum called ‘ boot 
money,” and which has no other scope than 
to compensate him for the greater use of 
shoes in running the artel’s errands and in 
seeking work among the neighboring land- 
lords. Thus the equality of wages which 
Mr. Bellamy proclaims as the noble and 
generous ideal of the future is a fact among 
the many millions of Russian artisans and 
peasants united in various artels throughout 
the empire. 

But to return to the navvies. The manager 
on receiving an order makes the agreement 
sometimes in writing, oftener verbally, in 
the name of the artel, and I do not remember 
of one single case where the artel refused to 
abide by the promise of its representative. 
The work is done by the artel in a body, the 
profit, whether small or large, divided be- 
tween all. They eat together and lodge to- 
gether. The system of work by piece (it 
means dividing the job in equal parts) is 
preferred always to the work by job. When- 
ever it is possible the men divide between 
themselves the work, assigning to each his 
piece of ditch to dig and the like, leaving to 
each to complete his share as he likes. But 
when the nature of the work will not allow 
its being divided, it is done in a lump, the 
quality of the work never suffering from it, 
though the experience shows that it is done 
somewhat slower. The artels enjoy a very 
good reputation, and the landlords always 
prefer to deal with them than with the ordi- 
nary contractors employing hiredlabor. The 
peasants can do it cheaper, and their business 
and commercial reliability comparing very 
favorably with the proverbial dishonesty of 
ordinary Russian middlemen. 

The industrial artels are very numerous in 
Russia, and very different as to their size and 
character. We have a big artel in the Ural, 
holding in common for many years a very 
successful factory for making agricultural 
machines The Russian officials alone pre- 
vented us from having an example of co- 
operation upon a very large scale. In 1875, 
if I remember right the date, the lease of the 
Tula gun factory, which is the property of 
the ministry of war, coming to its end, the 
workers of that enormous factory offered to 
the government to take up the lease as an 
artel on very advantageous terms for the 
government. They asked for no yearly sub- 
sidy, they undertook to furnish the requested 
number of guns at a lower price, and they 
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offered the same guarantees as to the quality 
of the work as other contractors. For all 
those who know of the working of Russisn 
artels in general there can be little doubt that 
the Tals workmen were quite able to faliil 
their promise and msnage the factory by their 
elected men. But the government was afraid 
of such ‘‘communist~ enterprise, and gave 
the lease to a German engineer, with a yearly 
subsidy of about 1,000,000 roubles, and the 
price 10 per cent higher than the one fixed by 
the workmen. 

The artels of the northern fishermen are 
very interesting because the work requires 
considerable outlays for a boat, the nets and 
fishing implements. The artels arecomposed, 
of 12 t0 40 men. The men in big artels, the 
groups of men,—sub-artels, se to speak, — 
furnishing a certain part of their implements 
—the boat or the nets,—are entitled to a 
certain share of the profit, But the remu- 
neration for the work — the wages proper — 
is equal, and there is no apprenticeship, the 
young people receiving as much as the 
trained fishermen. ‘‘ The old people must 
lift up the young,” they say. 

Tt may be safely affirmed that whenever 
a number of Russian peasants have anything 
to do in common they join into an artel for 
their mutual advantage. The workmen com- 
ing from the four winds of heaven to work 
at the railroads always unite in ‘‘ consuming” 
artels to feed cheaper. The soldiers of each 
company, who are mostly peasants, also 
form an artel, with elected manager and 
officials. When not on duty they are allowed 
to accept such work as railroad construction, 
digging of ditches and hoeing of corn in the 
south, when there is no sufficient supply of 
workmen. These works are undertaken and 
carried on exactly on the same principle as 
the work of the nayvvies’ artels, which we 
have described. The masons, the carpenters, 
the joiners, the porters, who come by hun- 
dreds of thousands every year into the towns 
from the villages. are always united into 
artels, which are partly formed in the vil- 
lages from whence they come, partly in the 
towns. 

The three millions of artisans — farmers, 
tradespeople, working in the villages dur- 
ing the long winter months only—are for 
the most part united im artels, sometimes 
for working together, but oftener for sell- 
ing their wares and supplying themselves 
with raw materials. There are among them 
aS Many private associations as regular joint 
stock companies. And contrary to what we 
see in Russian banks and commercial com- 
panies, the embezzlement of public money 
and swindling of every kind are as excep- 
tional among the peasants as they are 
common in our middle-class financial con- 
cerns. 

And yet, and yet — the artels in Russia are 
going from bad to worse, and the village 
commune is a shadow of its former self. 
The fundamental cause of both these facts 
is one and the same: The peasants have to 
give up in taxes about one half (47 per cent) 
of their total income. The taxes are laid 
nominally upon the land only, but as the 
farmer can not possibly pay the whole, 
often more than the whole of the net product 


of his land, he is bound to make up for the 
deficiency by taxing his or his family’s 
work intown. Thus the mir and the artels 
have to part with one half of their income. 
But it is difficult, even impossible, to make 
both the ends meet with such a heavy tax, 
and both the mir and the artels naturally get 
into debt. The indebtedness of our peas- 
ants (that is where their ruin lies, for the 
heavy interest and the interest upon the 
accumulated interest) grows rapidly, gnaw- 
ing at their modest incomes, deeper and 
deeper. The usurers and land-forestallers 
have ruined the mir, transforming one third 
of it into an agrarian proletariat. The 
middlemen have ruined the artels which 
nowadays are mostly dependent upon them, 
as much as the “‘ sweated” workers in some 
Whitechapel slum. 

Where is the remedy? 
remedy? 

Yes; it lies— though not in the reduction 
of taxes, which is impossible beyond a 
certain narrow limit — in the increase ef the 
productivity of national work, which is prac- 
tically boundless; in the agrarian reform, 
which would redistribute the land to its 
legitimate owners, the peasants; in a politi- 
cal reform, which will throw open to the 
people all the ways to education and knowl- 
edge and will transform the state from a 
master into an agent of the people. 

Now as such things are never granted but 
must be taken, the problem is reduced to 
this: Will the Russian fight for them? 

The Russians are a nation of workers; this 
is a great advantage in the time we live in, 
when the interests of the work come more 
and more to the front, but to preserve their 
national physiognomy, the Russians must 
show some capacity for fighting as well. 
Our salyation depends upon this, for nobody 
ean do this fighting for us. 

Shall we be able to fight out our battle 
just as we are, or have we to wait until the 
progress of harsh, destructive but self-assert- 
ing individualism will develop by natural 
selection our fighting capacities to the same 
extent as with other western nations? 

I hope that we shall not have to wait so 
long, and that the self-asserting individual- 
istic elements which are now at the head of 
the nation shall be able to sweep away from 
the Russian soil the abomination of the 
present government before the bulk of the 
nation will be transformed into an uninter- 
esting duplicate of the western nations. 

All those who aspire after something be- 
yond the form of life we see around us will 
certainly join in that wish. 


And is there a 


S. STEPNIAK. 


COAL AND GAS. 


The anthracite-coal companies are restrict- 
ing the February production to 2,000,000 
tons. This explains why many of the col- 
lieries are idle for days atatime. Scarcity 
of coal on the seaboard is reported at several 
points. 

A gas company has offered to pay three and 
one half per cent of its gross receipts to 
the city, for the sake of a charter, and 
guarantee that the amounf shall not be less 
than $150,000 per year. 


NATIONALISM AND LABOR IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Lonpbon, Feb. 16, 1891. 


Tt an interesting fact to note that the 
debate in the Common at the opening of the 
session on the labor troubles in Scotland 
continues to occupy a prominent place in the 
public mind. It will be remembered that a 
large portion of the evening when Parliament 
opened was occupied in a discussion of the 
railway laborers question. Mr. Channing 
moved that in the opinion of the House, the 
excessive hours of labor imposed on railway 
servants by the existing arrangements of the 
railway companies of the United Kingdom 
constitute a grave social injustice, and are a 
constant source of danger both to the men 
themselves and to the travelling public; and 
that is expedient that the board of trade 
should obtain powers by legislation to issue 
orders, where necessary, directing railway 
companies to limit the hours of work of spe- 
cial classes of their servants, or to make such 
& reasonable increase in any class of their 
servants as will obviate the necessity for 
overtime work. 

The board of trade returns for the months 
of September, 1889, and March, 1890, said 
Mr. Channing in his speech, showed that 
the excessive hours of labor were not an ab- 
normal incident, but part of a system. On 
12 of the principal English and Welsh lines 
and on the Caledonian and North British 
lines, the total number of railway servants 
employed was 55,278. Of these during Sep- 
tember, 1889, there worked over 12 hours a 
day 33,179, of whom 22,592 were drivers and 
firemen. The number of instances in which 
they so worked was 219,791, while the num- 
ber of instances in which they were engaged 
for 15 hours and over was 69,845, and for 18 
hours and over 7,341. The case of goods 
guards was nearly as bad, and then there was 
the case of men who, after having worked 
for 12 hours or more, had had to return to 
work without an interval of at least eight 
hours’ rest. On some of the minor railways 
in England and Wales the figures were still 
worse. 

Mr. Channing was glad to say that the 
South Western railway had very nearly made 
a clean sweep of this system and the North 
Western had made a considerable reduction 
in the excessive hours of labor. The returns 
with regard to the Caledonian railway in re- 
spect of 15 and 18 hours showed 3 marked 
improvement on the state of things two 
years ago, but the same could not be said of 
the North British railway, the figures of 
which were simply deplorable and discredita- 
ble. The incre2se in overtime work in Sep- 
tember, 1889, on the North British railway 
affected 504 drivers; in September, 1887, 
overtime was worked by 927 drivers; by 514 
in March, 1888, and 1,016 in March, 1890. 
These figures went far to justify actual dis- 
content on the part of those who had been 
driven into retaliation against what he must 
call a form of white slavery. In the case of 
shunters and platelayers there were not so 
many instances, but he had the case of a 
signalman on the Great Western who had 


' been on duty 10 hours, and then had to go on 
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fog signalling another 10 hours. To his 
knowledge many of these signalmen had to 
walk long distances before performing their 
work of 12 hours, making in some cases a 
day of 14 hours. Evidence before the com- 
mission on railway accidents showed that 
men were at work on railways from 150 to 
162 hours in the fortnight. It was shown 
that on the Great Eastern, men had been at 
work 24 hours and 27 hours; while one of 
the superintendents of the North British ad- 
mitted that a driver had worked 110 hours in 
six days, which left an average of only six 
hours per day off for food and rest. Mr. 
Findlay, of the North Western, giving evi- 
dence in 1876, admitted that 10 hours would 
be considered enough for a regular working 
day. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in the course of 
his remarks, objected to the resolution on the 
ground that ‘‘it seemed to lead up to the 
purchase and working of the railways by the 
state,” a remark that was greeted with ap- 
plause. The figures 124 for the resolution, 
141 against, a majority of only 17, clearly 
point to the possibility of early legislation on 
this subject, while the language used even by 
supporters of the government is an evidence 
that the state purchase of the railways will 
very soon come within the range of practical 
politics. 

The Nationalization. of Labor society still 
continues to progress. At a meeting of the 
Southwark branch, a member called attention 


to the fact that in ancient Peru there existed 
what might be supposed was a complete 
nationalization of everything. He said the 
opponents of our movement would doubtless 
make as much capital as possible out of that 
fact, and therefore he showed wherein that 
system of nationalization failed, because (1) 
there was no opportunity for the Peruvian to 
rise: he must remain in the class in which he 
was born; there were (2) no representative 
institutions; everything had its source in the 
Inca. Mr. Orme, the president, lectured at 
the last fortnightly meeting of the Forest 
Gate National society, on ‘‘ The Nationaliza- 
tion of Labor Society, and What itis Doing.” 
At its conclusion a discussion took place, in 
which various interesting phases of the ques- 
tion were presented. 

It is hoped thatthe Forest Gate National 
society will affiliate themselves with the 
Nationalization of Labor society. 

Numerous other meetings are being held 
in different parts of the country, but many of 
them are not connected with the existing 
societies. ‘They are, however, an evidence of 
the ripening of public opinion in this di- 
rection, especially when considered side by 
side with the successful carrying out of co- 
operation in such work as that of the laborers 
in the London docks, to say nothing of the 
already existing co-operative societies whose 
trade last year amounted to over 40 millions 
sterling. 

The formation of a branch of the Nation- 
alization of Labor society at Peckham, a 
South London suburb, is announced, and the 
idea of a store for the branch at Walworth 
is rapidly progressing towards accomplish- 
ment. 

A general meeting of the society will 
shortly be held, and it will be interesting to 
note the progress made during the first six 
months’ work. One thing is quite certain, 
the society cannot be solely upheld by enthu- 
siasm; it‘must have the solid foundation of 
pounds, shillings and pence to enable it to 
continue its work to bring about the glorious 
time when pounds, shillings and pence shall 
be no more. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 


BOOTHS SCHEME FOR 
OF ENGLAND. 


The London Nationalization News gives 
the following particulars concerning Gen. 
Booth’s scheme for the poor of that city and 
country, now that the money required has 
been placed in his hands: 

The large building lately occupied by a 
portion of the ‘rade headquarters’ staff, at 
96 Southwark street, has been fitted up as a 
better-class shelter for those who have passed 
through the original Food and Shelters. This 
building is called, ‘‘ The Ark.” 

On January 30, the Prison Gate Brigade 
home in Argyle street, King’s Cross, which 
has been fitted up to receive prisoners to the 
extent of 50 direct from the prison cell, was 
opened. To this home will be attached a 
factory for brush, mat, lace and shoe making. 

A Female Prisoners’ home is being looked 
after, and to this will be attached a large 
laundry. 

In Stanhope street, Drury Lane, a Food 
and Shelter is to be opened soon. A large 
six-storied building has been captured, and 
this place will sleep about 130 persons. 

In Quacker street, Brick Lane,—a very 
needy part of the Kast End, —a large block of 
warehouses has been converted into a Food 
and Shelter for the accommodation of some 
350 men. 

The Old Street Brewery is in hand, and, 
when altered, it will be opened as the first 
instalment of the City colony. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
opening out of salvage operations. A large 
place is shortly to he opened in the East End, 
where there will be employment for women 
and children in rag-picking and paper-sort- 
ing. 

The provinces are not being neglected. A 
building has been secured at Leeds for a Food 
Depot and Shelter. This will sleep about 180 
men. A large workshop will be attached, 
and needy workmen unable to provide their 
fourpence will have an. opportunity of doing 
four-penny worth of work in this place. 

At Bradford, a five-storied building has 
been secured, and from 200 to 300 men will 
here find a shelter. 

At Liverpool, a Food and Shelter building, 
in a magnificent position, is decided upon, 
and to this will also be attached a labor work- 
shop. Another building in this city is being 
arranged for, and will be in a very low neigh- 
borhood. There will be accommodation for 
something like 250 men. A place for women 
is all but secured. 

The wants of Bristol are also being attended 
to, but nothing definite has yet been done. 

The number of farms placed at the dis- 
posal of the general for his Farm colony is 
very large, and it has been very difficult to 
decide upon the matter. 


THE POOR 


THE SHIRKS UNDER NATIONALISM. 


C. N. Holford, Wurtsboro, N. Y.: Richard 
Michaelis, in his book, ‘‘ Looking Further 
Forward,” which is intended to demolish 


nationalism, insists that under a nationalist 
regime a great number of people, and espe- 
cially women, would habitually shirk their 
work on pretence of illness or disability. 
During our last war, although the soldier 
who successfully ‘‘ played off” escaped the 
most tremendous hardships and the most 
appalling dangers, my observation at the 
front for three years convinced me that 
hardly five per cent of the soldiers were ma- 
lingerers. If honor, pride and a sense of 
duty could keep 95 per cent of American men 
up to their work, when that work meant the 
unspeakable hardships of the winter cam- 
paign and the hell of battle, how much more 
will the same stimuli keep American men and 
women too up to the far lighter and less try- 
ing work that a co-operative society will 


| require of them? 


A SPASM OF TRUTH-TELLING IN 
THE SENATE. 


The Senate chamber of the United States 
does not often echo to denunciations of plu- 
tocracy, but during the late silver debate 
some of the senators actually became angry 
enough to blurt out a little wholesome truth. 
The following are extracts from the debate : 


Senator Stewart: If there is no reason or 
humanity in the possessors of accumulated 
capital, there is power in revolution. 

Senator Vest: I have seen these corridors 
filled with national bankers protesting against 
an act of Congress when we desired them to 
assist us in funding the public debt of the 
United States. . . . Senators were personally 
threatened with defeat if they dared to vote 
on that bill. We were told that our official 
tenure was ended the moment we gave our 
vote for any such measures. 

Senator CaJl: It is well for the peeple to 
form some idea of the extent to which the 
powers of the government are becoming sub- 
ject to the control of a very small number of 
people, and the extent to which these powers 
are becoming absolute, despotic, monarchical, 
almost as much so as the power of the Czar 
of Russia. This government is rapidly los- 
ing its character as a republic and becoming 
an aristocracy of the most déspotic sort. 
There is an aristocracy and oligarchy destroy- 
ing the very life of the people of the north- 
ernstates. With the present corporate power 
we have created a condition of things in 
which it is not possible to perpetuate Repub- 
lican Government. 

Senator Berry: So much injustice has been 
done to the people, so many wrongs have 
been perpetrated in the interest of wealth 
and capital by the passage of unjust laws, 
that the people are in open revolt to-day, and 
they havea right to be; they have determined 
to have relief, and are entitled to it. 

Senator Ingalls: The conscience of the 
nation is shocked at the injustice of modern 
society. The moral sentiment of mankind 
has been aroused at the unequal distribution 
of wealth, at the unequal diffusion of the bur- 
dens, the benefits and the privileges of so- 
ciety. 


A REFORM IN LAND TITLES. 


The Australian land system, which Goy. 
Russell recommends to the consideration of 
the Legislature, is no new thing, it having 
been in operation in southern Australia since 
1856, and has since been adopted in other 
Australian colonies, as well as in British 
Columbia and in the city of Toronto, Ont. 
The system gives absolute title to land, while 
under our present system there can be no 


certainty beyond the skill and truthfulness 
of the conveyances. The Australian system 
places behind a title the state’s guarantee 
that it cannot be questioned. If a better 
title should be found, the claimant has his 
remedy in damages from the state, but the 
holder of the land is not disturbed. A 
general notice is issued for every person 
having a claim to bring it forward and have 
it adjudicated, the title is examined once for 
all, and then a certificate is issued showing 
plainly whether the land is mortgaged, if it 
is held in trust, or if subject to a right of 
way, thus avoiding examination of the title 
every time the land is transferred. The ex- 
pense of administering the system and pro- 
viding an assurance fund are provided for by 
the payment of a small fee for each transfer. 
In Australia this fee is one fifth of one per 
cent. One of the chief merits of the Austra- 
lian system is its simplicity. Contrasted to 
this, Suffolk county, also the registry of 
deeds, now contains 1,914 ponderous volumes, 
and the addition last year was nearly 25,000 
documents relating to the transfer of land. 
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ART AND NATIONALISM. 


The ideas of nationalism are finding fertile 
soil in the minds of artists, who see how art 
is kept down by the sordid ideas of commer- 
cialism. ‘The admirable book by the Boston 
architect, J. Pickering Putnam, called ‘‘Archi- 
tecture under Nationalism,” is making itself 
felt among members of his profession. The 


meeting of Boston artists recently addressed 
by Sylvester Baxter in the studio of Ross 
Turner included a considerable proportion of 
young architects. Mr. Turner is doing yeo- 
man service for nationalism. He has insti- 
tuted an excellent device for nationalistic 
propaganda in the shape of a series of hand- 
somely printed little slips containing some 
terse quotation calculated to incite thought 
in the direction of nationalism. Thcse will 
be artistically gotten up, so that persons will 
be likely to save them, keeping them on their 
desks, mirrors, etc. Here is his ‘* Picket 
No. 1”:— 

QUIXOTISM, OR UTOPIANISM. — That is another 
of the devil’s pet words. I believe the quiet 
admission which we are all of us ready to make, 
that because things have long been wrong it is 
impossible they should ever be right, is one of 
the most fatal sources of misery and crime from 
which this world suffers. Whenever you heara 
man dissuading you from attempting to do well, 
on the ground that perfection is Utopian, beware 
of that man. Cast the word out of your diction- 
ary altogether; there is no need for it. Things 
are either possible or impossible — you can easily 
determine which —in any given state of human 
science. If the thing is impossible, you need not 
trouble yowrselves about it; if possible, try for it. 

JOHN RusKin. 


Mr. Turner also proposes to print an edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Pickets ” on thin paper that will 
readily fold to enclose in a letter, so as to 


spread the doctrine as much as_ possible. 
* Picket No. 2” will contain some character- 
istic words from Emerson’s ‘“‘ Fortunes of the 
Republic.” Mr. Turner may expect to find 
his ‘‘ Pickets ” in great demand. 

Nationalism is also finding discussion in 
architectural publications. Mr. Putnam’s 
work was originally printed as a series in The 
American Architect. The Architectura; 
News, of San Francisco, in its January num- 
ber, contains the following sentiments on 
‘‘Nationalization and Art Education” from 
its Chicago correspondent: ‘‘ From the pop- 
ular artistic taste to nationalism is not as far 
as some would suppose, although it might be 
questioned if those who have studied this 
matter of an ideal conduct of affairs really 
saw to its depths the possibilities of art edu- 
cation as a help in gaining their much desired 
end. Nevertheless it cannot be far from the 
truth to believe that, if all the world were 
striving for intellectual ideals instead of in- 
tellectual ‘ smartness’ the offensive accumu- 
lation of capital would soon become a vice to 
be avoided. Wealth would then be a sec- 
ondary matter, because it would then be no 
longer able to purchase the supreme means 
of enjoyment any more than physical strength, 
the acme of the earlier centuries, can to-day 
command intellectual pleasures. Certainly 
the thought is very sweet, —that we may all 
at last come to a sort of socialistic art and 
the right appreciation of what has been so 
aptly called the ‘joys of art.’” 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


Notes from the Reports of the United States 
Consuls, which all Nationalists should read. 
Norway: Consul Gerhard Gade of Chris- 

tiania gives some figures of the commerce and 

industries of Norway in 1889 which have 


considerable interest, notwithstanding their 
lateness. The fisheries, which constitute an 
important industry in Norway, receive sub- 


stantial and practical aid from the govern- 
ment in the form of loans for the purchase 
of fishing smacks. In 1889, about $53,000 
was thus advanced to fishermen. - The silver 
mines of Kongsberg, which are owned by the 
government, produced about 153,000 ounces 
of fine silver in 1889, but at the reduced 
price of silver, this did not pay the expenses 
of working the mines The government, 
however, has gradually accumulated a fund 
of more than $268,000, and the interest of 
this is now used to pay the deficits in mining. 
Out of a total of 970 miles of railroad in 
Norway, the government owns 928 miles. 


Germany: A report on ‘‘House Industry 
in Germany,” by Commercial Agent Smith of 
Mayence, presents a large amount of statis- 
tical information concerning the manufacture 
of various goods and fabrics in German 
homes. This calls attention forcibly to an 
interesting but sad phase of German indus- 
trial life, which a correspondent of The 
New Nation recently enlarged upon, — the 
earnings of this class of workers being ex- 
‘ceedingly meagre, and the necessities of the 
conditions of the poor compelling the employ- 


ment of the entire family at. this work, even 
down to the smallest children. The wide 
extent of this form of industry is indicated 
by the fact that 10 out of every 1.000 inhabi- 
tants in Germany are said to be engaged in 
manufacturing at home. In 1882, when the 
last official census of house workers was 
taken, the total number thus employed was 
found to be 339,644. Out of this number, 
4,440 were under 15 years of age. Old men 
also find employment in house industry to a 
much greater extent than in factories, as the 
disabilities of age, which render them unable 
to labor regularly in factories, do not prevent 
their employment at home at light or occa- 
sional work. 


China: In a report upon Chung-King and 
the province of Sz-Chuen, Minister Denby of 


Peking makes reference to the salt and gas 
wells of Sz-Chuen. The manufacture of salt, 
which is a government monopoly, has been 
carried on in this province for nearly 2,000 
years. Brine is obtained from deep wells, 


of which there are about 1,000 in the district, 
yielding about 2,000,000 tons of salt annually, 
valued at $5,000,000. By means of a rude 
drill, holes six inches in diameter are sunk 


to depths varying from a few score feet to 
5.000 or 6,000 feet, the boring sometimes 
lasting 40 years, and being carried on from 
generation to generation before brine is 
reached. When salt water is finally reached, 
itis drawn to the surface in long bamboo 
tubes and evaporated in large iron caldrons 
by natural gas furnished by wells in the 
vicinity. Consul Jones of Chin-Kiang makes 
mention of the recent establishment of cotton 
mills at Shanghai by Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
and a number of wealthy native merchants, 
who have a monopoly of the business for all 
China for a period of 10 years. Drillings 
only are manufactured, and the mills turn out 
about 50 pieces of 40 yards per day. 


DESPOTISM OF THE FREIGHT LINES. 


The complaint of the Kansas City Commer- 
cial exchange against the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and other railroads, filed with the 
interstate commerce commission, states that 
Kansas, a great grain-producing state, is 
constantly being subjected to unjust freight 
charges. The conspiracy of the roads was 
easily explained. The Santa Fe and Rock 
Island owned and controlled lines of railway 
from Kansas City and other points west of 
that city to Chicago, and the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific ran from Kansas City and 
points west of it to St. Louis. They appre- 


ciated that if Kansas City was permitted to 
enjoy its natural advantages, a large portion, 
if not practically all, of the Kansas grain 
would be shipped to it, and sold from it to 
or through points south and southeast of 
the city, and carried thence by lines in which 
they had no interest and in whose earnings 
they would not share. Unmindful of the 
rights of the producers to utilize the nearest 
and best market for storage, distribution and 
sale, and to avail themselves of all means of 
transportation to grain-consuming sections 
of the country, the roads combined with each 
other and the Union Pacific to arrange and 
fix the rates to Kansas City, Mississippi river 
points, St. Louis and Chicago, so that grain 
producers were denied the right to choose 
their own market, and so that Kansas City 
could not reap and enjoy the benefits and ad- 
vantages to which her merchants are justly 
entitled. 

The manifest purpose of the several rate 
systems in question was to force grain to 
Chicago or St. Louis, and to prevent it from 
being sold or handled in such way that it 
could reach any other market except at a loss. 
As there has never been atime since July, 
1890, that grain was not worth more at Kan- 
sas City than at Chicago or St. Louis, freight 
considered, the manifest result is that the 
producer is forced to a low market when a 
better one exists which would be attainable 
but for the wrongful manipulations and con- 
trivances of these roads. The wrong and op- 
pression became so onerous in 1890, public 
subscription undertook to provide relief in 
the form of a line of steamboats to ply the 
Missouri from Kansas City to St Louis. The 
roads emphasized their real purpose by at 
once reducing the through rates from points 
in Kansas to Chicago and St. Louis, and by 
fixing the rates from the Kansas points to 
Kansas City so high that it has not since been 
possible to utilize the cheap water transpor- 
tation a greatly wronged people had provided 
in an honest effort to escape the discrimina- 
tions of the defendants. The principle of a 
division of through rates on a basis of less 
than the locals was never intended to serve 
as a pretext for deliberately combining to 
prevent producers from choosing their own 
and their best markets and to deprive com- 
mercial centres of business naturally trib- 
utary to them. 


A BROKEN MERCHANT. 


A leaflet thrown about Washington, D. C., 
has the following headlines : — 


A BROKEN MERCHANT. 
(No ill wind but what blows somebody good.) 


By the failure of a Merchant doing business on 11th 
Street, Southeast, his ENTIRE Stock was offered 
for sale to dealers. 


WE HAVE SECURED THE GREATEST PART 
AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES, 


We now, put these goods on sale, with prices marked 
down as cheap and enticing as the price paid by us. 


A resident of the District of Columbia, 
writing to The New Nation, gives some par- 
ticulars in the career of this ‘‘ broken mer- 
chant.” He says: ‘‘Mr. ——, a young mar- 
ried man doing a prosperous business in the 
western part of the city, was persuaded to 
engage in a large enterprise in the south- 
eastern section of the city. After sinking 
several thousand dollars in purchasing a new 
building, he further involved himself by lay- 
ing in $2,000 worth of goods. In two or 
three months he failed. He had improperly 
prognosticated his chances of success His 
goods were sold by the assignee for $6,000, 
—his house sacrificed, his credit lost, his 
creditors clamorous, his disasters driving him 
to bed with nervous prostration. When the 
greatest amount of kindness and sympathy 
should have been extended to him, a compet- 
itor, who purchased the slaughtered goods, 
handed him a copy of the above circular, 
showing graphically how honor and dignity 
are maintained under commercialism.” 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


{Items of information concerning the work and 
procecdings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited.] 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, held its 
regular mecting on the evening of the 19th in 
the Women’s Union hall on Boylston street. 
Rey. C. P. Lyford delivered an able and inter- 
esting address upon the needs of the times. He 
reviewed tlie aims of nationalism, and deemed it 
adequate to bring about the social and industrial 
readjustment that is so desirable. The speaker 
claimed that the inequitable division of the 
burdens and benefits of soeiety was due to the 
influence of prevailing notions of business. A 
discussion followed, which was participated in by 
several members, including President W. L. 
Faxon. 


N. W. Lermond recently delivered an address 
upon nationalism before the grange at Georges 
River, Me., which is published in The Farmer’s 
Cause, published at Thomaston. Among other 
things he said: ‘‘ What many consider our beau- 
tiful competitive system has been on trial now 
for many generations, and what is the result? 
Ask a mortgage-ridden and fast-declining agri- 
culture; ask the striking workmen in every 
department of labor; ask the bankrupt manu- 
facturer or tradesman; ask the million of men 
out of work and unable to get work; ask thou- 
sands of half-clad, degraded, diseased and starv- 
ing hunan beings packed like sardines in the 
tenement houses of our great cities.’”’ Again he 
says: “A bright and shining star —a star of 
promise — has at last appeared. It beckons us 
on toa higher life, to grander conceptions, and 
nobler aspirations. This star is nationalism, and 
its followers are natignalists.’’ 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular meeting in Twilight hall last Monday 
evening. After the transaction of the regular 
business, E. M. White spoke at some length, 
beginning with the benefit that would accrue to 
all from the adoption of the single-tax system. 
Mrs. S. Merrifield believed that the reform now 
begun could not stop until great good had been 
accomplished, and that the time was not far off 
when an injury done to one would be the con- 
cern of all. Charles Griffin spoke of the supe- 
rior advantages for comfort and well-being under 
improved social conditions. Dr. J. T. Godman 
read a short but interesting paper upon co-opera- 
tion. The next educational meeting will be held 
at the same hall Monday evening. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 4, held its 
monthly social at 3 Park street, last Thursday 
evening. The attendance was large, and great 
interest was shown in the discussion. The topic 
was the “Silver Coinage,” and was ably pre- 
sented by Messrs. E. M. White, G. J. Moulton, 
S. Wing, T. W. Curtis and others. The ladies 
furnished an appetizing collation, and the social 
features were of the usual pleasant nature typi- 
eal of these gatherings. Hight members were 
added to the roll, and a number of propositions 
were referred to the committee. The next busi- 
ness meeting will be held at the residence of 
Mr. Whitechurch, 182 Hudson street, March 11, 


The Hartford (Conn.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
had for its speaker at its last meeting Rey. F. E. 
Tower, the well-known author of ‘‘ What’s the 
Trouble?’ Mr. Tower is an able and effective 
speaker, and his description of the condition of 
the overworked and under-paid wage-earners was 
eloquent and pathetic. To those who feared the 
loss of freedom under nationalism he showed we 
had but little left now. What freedom, he 
asks, has the proletarian who must sell his 
labor, and sell it now? They have freedom to 
walk because they can’t afford to ride, freedom 
to live in filthy localities, freedom to make silk 
for others to wear, while they are clad in rags. 
The Spring Valley miner had freedom to pack 
his tools and go wandering about the country, 
while his little children died of starvation. The 
speaker then took up the system of competition, 
and graphically pictured the many evils flowing 
from it, and in conclusion pointed out the bene- 
fits that would follow government ownership of 
natural monopolies. The club gave tickets to 
all the clergy and legislators. The secretary 
read a paper on ‘ Nationalism ’’ recently before 
the carpenters’ union, and it was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 
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Middle States. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, was 
at arecent meeting favored with an address by 
Mr. Edelman upon ‘‘ What shall we do to be 
Saved?” Thespeaker said he did not propose to 
treat the subject theologically, but his purpose 
was to consider how we can save ourselves from 
the ruin which a general panic might precipi- 
tate at any time. He said when he was a boy 
he heard people ask where the Huns and Van- 
dals could come from that would destroy our 
civilization, and could now tell them that we 
have them in our midst in the shape of the 
“tramps and idlers forced by society to crime 
and outlawry.” He said a civilized society pro- 
vides that those willing but unable to work shall 
starve quietly and in a constitutional manner. 


W.C. Owen, who organized so many nation- 
alist clubs in California, began a series of lectures 
at the Labor Lyceum at New York last Friday. 
He speaks at the Arbeiter Zeitung commencing 
March 6. H.G. Wilshire of California, who is 
also in New York this winter, is addressing 
socialist labor meetings in that city. 


West and South. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
held a public eee Sunday afternoon at 
Danis hall. Charles Deyo delivered the ad- 

ress. 


The Iowa Falls Nationalist Club, No. 1, is in 
a fair way to accomplish much good in educating 
the people up to the needs of the time. At its 
last meeting, Secretary J. H. Flemming read an 
essay entitled “‘ What can Nationalism Do for 
Us?’ Resolutions were passed favoring muni- 
cipal ownership of water-works, the appointment 
of a committee to prepare and furnish statistics 
as to the economy and efticiency of public works, 
and to provide for the circulation of petitions to 
that end. At a special election last year the 
proposition for public control of the water-works 
was defeated, but the members of the club pro- 
pose to have it resubmitted, and a large public 
meeting is contemplated in the near future. 


The Cleveland (O.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
has, through its executive committee, addressed 
a circular to the various labor and reform organ- 
izations in that city, inviting them to send dele- 
gates to a conference to be held March 1, for the 
purpose of uniting for action upon the munici- 
pal issues coming before the people at the spring 
election. 


The Franklin Nationalist club of Cleveland, 
O., is doing yoeman service for municipal owner- 
ship of natural monopolies. Dr. Tuckerman 
recently read to the club that part of the annual 
message of Mayor Sargent of New Haven, Conn., 
in which the latter calls attention to the fact 
that the city pays more for its electric lighting 
than cities which own their plant. A com- 
mittee drafted resolutions to submit to the city 
council, commending that body for its refusal to 
permit a private company to erect and own elec- 
tric-light poles and wires in the public highway, 
and also for their action requesting authority 
from the Legislature to own and operate street 
railways, and to acquire such as are now owned 
and operated by private companies. The special 
committee of the Legislature on municipal re- 
form was also addressed by the club in a series 
of resolutions protesting against the questionable 
methods employed by private corporations to 
retain the power they now possess, and strongly 
urging the passage of a bill enlarging the powers 
of municipalities. 


A Nationalist club has been formed at Spring- 
port, Mich., with the following officers : president, 
Frank Elmer; vice-president, M. L. Dey; 
treasurer, C. D. Caster; recording secretary, 
Rey. A. M. Griffeth; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. R. G. Comstock. The club starts off under 
favorable auspices, and the members are enthusi- 
astic for the cause. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist club, No. 
1, upon the receipt of the pamphlet attack upon 
Mr. Wanamaker’s postal-telegraph bill by the 
president of the Rutland (Vt.) electric-light 
company, referred to elsewhere in this issue, 
passed a set of resolutions containing the follow- 
ing: 

Res: That we view with great satisfaction this effort 
on the part of a prsialy owned natural monopoly as an 
indication that the principles of nationalism are making 
themselves not only known in the community, but felt 
in their restraining influence upon those who would 
benefit by the existing unjust and unequal system of 
industrial and commercial transactions, 


Res: That we regard this as such an encouraging 
sign, that it calls upon all nationalists to press forward 
in their work of changing the present condition of 
private ownership of industries to public ownership, 
with renewed hope of the speedy fulfilment of their 
high and humanitary purpose. 

Res: That it is wholly unnecessary to appeal to 
Congress to favor the present industrial and financial 
condition, as there is daily and living evidence that that 
body is devoted utterly and entirely to the perpetuation 
of the present order; but rather, that it is the duty of 
nationalists and all others who have the welfare of hu- 
manity at heart to labor zealously, in season and out, 
for such a change in the purpose and temper of Congress 
as will tend to banish the present miserable inequalities 
in the distribution of the products of industry and intro- 
duce justice among men in reality as well as in name. 

Res: That this change can be only finally made 
effective at the ballot-box, through which the will of the 
whole people can be expressed to“ form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 


Pacific Coast. 


The Los Angeles Nationalist Club, No. 1, has 
regular meetings, and the interest in the cause 
is well maintained. At a recent meeting Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson delivered the last of 
her series of lectures, it being upon ‘ Nation- 
alism and Love,’’ in which she spoke of the 
quick sympathy aroused and ready atd extended 
in cases of great calamities, as contrasted with 
the indifference to the suffering on every hand 
in all great centres of popwiation. She thought 
that under nationalism this would all be changed, 
and the generous impulses of man would be 
quickened to feel more of love for his fellows in 
a broader sense. Mr. Steel read the political 
demands of the Australian federation of labor, 
and said he considered it the essence of nation- 
alism. Mrs. Stetson accepted the earnest invi- 
tation of the club to deliver another series of 
lectures. 


The Alameda (Cal.) Club, No. 1, holds Satur- 
day night meetings. It has quite a large member- 
ship, and there is a growing interest in its work 
on the part of the public. 


The San Jose (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
is holding weekly meetings, and the interest in 
the cause is well maintained. The question of 
submitting a constitutional amendment to the 
people at the next general election, granting the 
elective franchise to women, was discussed at a 
recent meeting, and it was unanimously favored 
by the members. The club takes a lively in- 
terest in all the reforms of the day, and as 
many of them have been Knights of Labor for 
many years they are well informed upon all 
phases of the social and industrial evils of the 
present system. Their meetings are enliyened 
by singing and other exercises, and the general 
interest in nationalism among the people who 
have not yet allied themselves with the clubs is 
increasing. Mrs. M. E. Barker is corresponding 
secretary of the club. 


Great Britain. 


The Nationalization of Labor Society of Lon- 
don is actively engaged in propaganda work, 
and interesting reports from various places 
appear in its organ, The Nationalization News. 
The Walworth branch has held several meet- 
ings, the main subject of consideration being 
their co-operative store. They have received 

romises of subscriptions to the extent of £69. 

hey are registering themselves under the indus- 
trial and provident societies act, 1876, as The 
First Nationalization Co-operative society, lim- 
ited. They propose to commence business at 
once, supplying members only with whatever 
they choose to order. 

A Southwark branch was formed at a meeting 
held at the Waverly restaurant, 26 High street, 
Boro’, London, in January, and it was also de- 
cided to establish a social club inconnection with 
the branch. Prior to the meeting an excellent 
vegetarian dinner was provided by Comrade 
Hayward, at which about 50 sat down. 

The first meeting of the North London branch 
was held January 28, at 19 Englefield road, 
Dalston. Officers were elected, and it was de- 
cided to hold monthly meetings, the last Thurs- 
day in each month being fixed upon. 

A branch is being formed at Peckham. 

The society is forming social science classes in 
London for the study of all questions pertaining 
to the movement for bringing about a better social 
order. 


The interest in these organizations seems to be 
spreading to the upper middle classes, and the 
fact that Parliament itself has of late been giy- 
ing a generous measure of time to socialistic 
matters cannot fail to reflect favorably upon 
nationalist organizations the country over. 
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EST: DESK 


IS PROBABLY THE 


Best IN THE WORLD 


The Material, Workmanship and Finish is the Best. A 
Desk in which it is simply impossible to improve the design 
or arrangement. Furnished in Quarter-Sawed Oak, Walnut 
and Cherry. Perfect Light on Writing Bed, and additional 
space secured by swinging back the arms. POLISHED 
TRIMMINGS; Movable Partitions in all Drawers; Heavy 
Anti-friction Casters. Send for Circular and Price List. 


f/00. 


89 to St Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address. 


Signature. 


BLANIE SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 
IT herewtth remit $2.00 for one year’s sub- 
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To The New Nation, 
scrtiptton to The New Nation. 


“IN THE GOLDEN AGE.” 


THE 
CRYSTAL 
BUTTON, 


ADVENTURES OF PAUL PROGNOSIS 
in the Forty-ninth Century. By 
Chauncey Thomas. $1.25. 


This story was written in the years 
between 1872 and 1878, and although 
having a remarkable similarity in general 
scheme to Mr. Bellamy’s book, is entirely 
different, dealing mainly with mechanical 
and material development. The author is 
especially fitted to write of mechanical 
progress, being one of the ablest mechanics 
and inventors of the present time. The 
all-important point of the book is its 
theory of the simple but effective means 
by which the world finally attains a higher 
civilization. The Crystal Button, the em- 
blem of truth, gives a fitting title to the 
book. Upon the foundation of truth, 
through the influence of the individual, 
the family, social life, and finally through 
the grand consolidation of all govern- 
ments, an ideal life is realized. * * * 

The book will create a marked sensation 5 
it gives the reader a more attractive world 
of the future than has yet been presented. 
Boston Traveller. 


+,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by marl, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SIOUX FALLS. 


Safe and profitable investments for large or 


small amounts. 


Parties Investing through us have the benefit of our long 


experience in the West. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY. 


Call at 103 State Street, Boston, 
OR SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Send for Circular and Maps before investing. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


The Breath of Spring is in the Air, 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, etc., or f 
Easter Allcluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz. }], Rosabel, or Our 
Easter Offering [15 cts. $1. 44 doz.J,a Cantata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Cantatas 
as Don Munio ($1.50, $13.50 doz.J._ Wreck of Hesperus 
[35 cts., $2.40 doz.}, 91st Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 
Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 Cantatas.] 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, like 
Dairy Maids’ Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.], Lewis, or 
Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or Rain- 
bow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 doz.], Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the brilliant 
flower cantata. New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., $3.60 doz,.] 
New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], ‘Kingdom ‘of 
Mother Goose [25 cts,, $2.18 doz.], Gipsy Queen [60 
cts., $5.40 doz.]. Send for Lists. 


Much Attractive Exhibition Music is found in 
School Collections. 


Children’s School Songs [85 cts., $3.60 doz.], Golden 
Boat [50 cts.], charming action songs by Mrs. L. O. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [380 cts., $3 doz.]. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


PROGRESSIVE AND INTELLIGENT 
PEOPLE LOVE ART. 


Only the rich can own original works, and com- 
paratively few are able to travel extensively 
abroad, Collecting unmounted photographs 
brings the most renowned works of art, in 
miniature form, to our very doors, and by them 
one is enabled to study the old masters and to 
take imitation journeys to all parts of the globe. 

Circular of suggestions on photograph collect- 
ing free to any address. Catalogue and supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects for 15 cents. 

Always Mention 'HE New Nation. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 WASHINGTON ST. . . BOSTON. 


MAGAZINE makes hom® 
happy a whole year for $1- 
Always bright, fresh, and in” 
teresting. Articl ~ accepted 


N 0 NA M E on Oe merits, from sub- 


scribers only. Sample copy. 10¢. Wo free copies. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., BALTIMORE, Md, 
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13 Winter Street, Boston. 
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AtrRen Muoce & SON. PRINTERS. BOSTON. 


